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COP front-runners skip on minority debate National incidents shine 


Six allending Republicans critiqued Giuliani, Romney, Thompson and McCain for not participating in discussion 


By DYLAN DIGGS 


Senior ( /opy Editor 


Six of the 10 Republican presidential can- 
didates came to Baltimore Thursday night 
to stress the importance of reaching out to 
black voters, while assailing the leading 
four contenders for not showing up. 

‘I apologize for those that aren’t here” 
Kansas Sen. Sam Brownback said. “I don’t 
think its good for our party and not good 
for our country — What they're doing is 


narrowing our base.” 

Colorado Rep. Tom Tancredo took the 
attacks even further. 

“The last time I was at an event of this 
nature it was ata NAACP convention, and 
I was the only Republican who showed 
up,” he said. 

The four missing Republicans — former 
New York Mayor Rudy Giuliani, former 
Massachusetts Gov. Mitt Romney, former 
Tennessee Sen. Fred Thompson and Arizo- 
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na Sen. John McCain — lead most state and 
national primary polls and have the most 
cash in the race. 

Each cited scheduling conflicts as their 
reasons for missing the debate, but many 
in attendance said the candidates were ei- 


spotheht on 


By PAYAL PATNAIK and 
MARIE CUSHING 


| News-Letter Staff Writers 


ther too afraid of black voters or unable to | 


get their votes. Their podiums were left no- 
ticeably empty on the stage. 
“Gov. Romney could not attend the 
forum due to travel conflicts,” Alex Burgos, 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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rata Roland | Park offers an aeCuIC Baltimore Oasis 


By LEAH MAINIERO 
For The News-Letter 


Asking an average Hopkins student 
about Roland Park neighborhood usu- 
ally elicits a simple shrug or a wave in 
the general direction of West University 
Parkway. However among those Hop- 
kins students who 
are athletically in- 
clined, Roland Park 
is a much more fre- 
quent destination. 

A quick walk, 
jog or bike ride 
along the quiet, 
tree-lined side- 








Displaced residents critical of EBDI policies 


walks of this mostly-residential area re- 
veals immediately why Roland Park is a 
popular exercise route for residents and 
non-residents alike. 

With its stately brick-and-ivy facades, 
shockingly green lawns, well-manicured 
gardens and immaculate streets, Roland 
Park is a refreshing, relaxing retreat from 
the excitement and activity of downtown 
Baltimore, a mere 15-minute drive away. 
In fact, Roland Park exudes an atmosphere 
more suitable to upper-class suburbia than 
to Baltimore City neighborhood. 

Residents of Roland Park are a self- 
described “eclectic” mixture of peo- 
ple. One can encounter many retirees, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A7 
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Retirees and children alike enjoy spending time on the various pathways that 
Roland Park offers its residents. Above, a couple strolls by Roland Lake. 


By SPENCER WILSON 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


As construction of a biotech park 
in East Baltimore moves forward, 
residents fear losing their neighbor- 
hood’s identity as the area is trans- 
formed. 

“I'm going to lose all of my heri- 
tage,” said William Weaver, who 


has lived in the area for 53 years. 


Many residents have been forced 
from their homes under eminent 
domain by the nonprofit organiza- 
tion East Baltimore Development, 
Inc (EBDI) in partnership with the 
City of Baltimore. 

Even if displaced residents move 
back to their former neighborhoods, 
many are worried that the $1.8 bil- 
lion project will completely change 
the area. 


“I was born and raised in East 
Baltimore, and I do not want to 
move now,’ Donald Gresham 
said. A lifelong resident turned 
activist, Gresham is president of 
Save Middle East Action Com- 
mittee (SMEAC), an organization 
dedicated to representing com- 
munity residents. 

Resident Douglas Marion-Buy 
believes, however, that the re- 
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As incidents across college cam- 
puses spark debate on student free 
members of the Hopkins 


| Student Council (StuCo) are reviving 








Community 
remembers 
beloved alum 
killed in Iraq 


demands for a comprehensive free 
speech policy from the administra- 
tion. 

In response to the use of a TASER 
on a student at the University of Flor- 
ida during a speech by John Kerry, a 
student-run paper at Colorado State 
University (CSU) printed an editorial 
that read “TASER THIS ... [Explica- 
tive] BUSH.” 

The four-word editorial in the The 
Rocky Mountain Collegian has resulted 
in its author, editor-in-chief J. David 
McSwane, being brought before the 
University’s Board of Student Com- 
munications. 

The board continues to deliberate 
as to what, if any, punishment Mc- 
Swane will receive. 

According to Student Press Law 
Center attorney Mike Hiestand, the 
Board responded that although it did 
not approve of what McSwane print- 
ed, student editors have the right to 
decide the content of their own pa- 
pers. 

Hiestand praised this initial reaction 
to the CSU incident as “a very good, 
pro-free speech message,” and con- 
demned any potential punishments for 
McSwane, deeming them illegal. 

Last year, Hopkins administrators 
came under fire from free speech ad- 
vocacy groups including the ACLU 
(who did not respond to the News- 
Letter’s request for a comment) for 
their handling of the “Halloween in 
the Hood” party, thrown by the Sig- 


ma Chi fraternity. 
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ite fashion guru, the 


Iree speech 


Harris criticized the University’s 
response, stating that “while Justin 
Park’s ‘Halloween in the Hood’ in- 
vitation may have offended many 
in the Hopkins community, it was 
unquestionably protected speech 
and the University’s harsh punish- 
ment of him demonstrated a blatant 
disregard for students’ free speech 
rights.” 

Hopkins currently follows the 
“Principles for Ensuring Equity, Ci- 
vility and Respect for All,” as a free 
speech policy, which states that 
“rude disrespectful behavior is un- 
welcome and will not be tolerated.” 

“The civility policy is the antith- 
esis of free speech” said Evan Laz- 
erowitz, senator of legislation on 
StuCo. Lazerowitz is the force be- 
hind a bill before StuCo calling for 
the University to look into creating a 
new, fairer free speech policy for the 
benefit of the student body. 

StuCo has renewed its delibera- 
tions on a proposed free speech bill 
that was first read on April 24. The 
bill states that StuCo will never re- 
strict students’ free speech, and 
will ask the University to look into 
creation of its own new free speech 
policy 

“The bill is somewhat a response 
to the things that have happened 
over the past couple years but it’s 
also a good time because we don’t 
really have problems with free 
speech right now so they're less 
passionate,” Scott Bierbryer, StuCo 
president, said. 

Bierbryer criticized the current 
policy as “very vague. They should 
have some sort of policy so it’s not 
random.” 

According to Lazerowitz, the 
Council’s constitution “forbids the 
control of group action except as 
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wards a biotech park promises 
are worth the sacrifices. 

“If there is going to be im- 
provement, it is welcome,” he 
said. “If you gotta lose some- 
thing to gain something, it’s 
good.” 

Along the 900 block of North 
Castle Street, only eight of the 
38 homes are not boarded up. 
According to a report from the 
Mayor's office, about half of the 
houses in this neighborhood are 


_ abandoned. 


-’ Marion-Buy hoped that with 


‘richer tenants and homeowners 


moving in, the city would focus 
more attention on the neighbor- 
hood. But with new residents 


_ moving in, he worried that the 
‘issues of crime and drugs in the 


neighborhood would not disap- 


' pear, but would simply spread 


into different parts of the city. 
“[Previous| developments on 


the East side shouldn't have been | 
done. It made the city dirty. It 


was contained to one area, but 
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incomparable Tim 
By PATRICIA PUGH Gunn, visits _ Balti- 
News-Letter Staff Writer more to dish on his 


new book Tim Gunn: A 
Guide to Quality, Taste 
and Style at the Bal- 
timore Book Fes- 
tival this weekend, 
B3. 


At first mention of Colby Umbrell’s 
name, anyone who worked with him in 
the Admissions Office invariably cracks 
a smile. 

“He was such a character, in the true 
sense of the word,” said Carole Agelopas, 
who worked with Umbrell as part of a 
public relations team. 

Umbrell, a football recruit who gradu- 
ated in 2004 with a degree in political sci- 
ence, was killed on May 3, 2007, in Mu- 
sayyib, Iraq. The 26-year-old paratrooper 
was a native of Doylestown, Penn. Ac- 
cording to the official Defense Depart- 
ment press release, Umbrell was fatally 
wounded when an improvised explosive 
device detonated near his vehicle. He 
was a First Lieutenant assigned to the 
First Battalion, 501th Parachute Infantry 
Regiment, 4th Brigade Combat Team, 
25th Infantry Division, Fort Richardson, 
Alaska. 

“We loved him to death, but he’d drive 
you crazy,” said Dale Phelan, who also 
worked in public relations with Umbrell. 
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Local organization calls on students 


By ROSS LINKER 
News-Letter Staff Writer 

For 14 years, the Students 
Sharing Coalition has worked to 
lower societal boundaries and 
improve people's lives in Balti- 
more. The Coalition, which re- 
cruits Hopkins students, is cen- 
tered in Charles Village. 

The Coalition’s first triumphs 
were moderate. In 1996, it start- 
ed the Kids Teaching Kids pro- 
gram, and in 1998 it founded 
Operation AWARE, which aims 
to involve middle school stu- 
dents in civil services. These 
early accomplishments paved 
the way for the Coalition’s more 
major events. 

In 2003, during the Hallow- 
een for Hunger food drive, the 
Coalition gathered more than 
2000 pounds of food. The coali- 
tion also holds an annual Spa- 
ghetti Dinner for the Homeless 
and the First Annual Lobby Day 
in Annapolis. 

In 1997, the governor's Office 
of Service and Volunteerism se- 
lected the Coalition as a model 
community improvement orga- 
nization due to the group’s ef- 
forts in bettering the city and its 
youth. 

The spring of 2004 brought 
even more honors to the Stu- 
dents Sharing Coalition when 








COURTESY OF THE STUDENTS SHARING COALITION 
The Coalition has an annual spaghetti dinner for the homeless. 


the Maryland Student Service 
Alliance and the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools honored the 
Students Sharing Coalition with 
the Community Organization 
Service-Learning Leadership 
Award. 

“Tt’s got a lot of vision,” said 
Linda Federico Kohler, Executive 
Director and Founder, of the pro- 
gram. 

The Coalition began in 1993 as 
a small community service orga- 
nization aimed at multi-cultural, 
urban youth. 

At the start, only Federico 
Kohler and Hopkins interns 
ran it. Ultimately the program 
wished to educate city students 
in order to make them more cul- 
turally accepting and upstanding 
urban citizens. 

“Our mission is to provide 
meaningful service and civic 
engagement experiences to stu- 
dents from diverse backgrounds 
with the goal of developing these 
students into mature and knowl- 
edgeable citizens, who take re- 
sponsibility for their communi- 
ties and are committed to social 
justice.” 

‘\The Coalition] wants to 
build the next generation of civic 
leaders,” Federico Kohler said. 
“We train [the students] to affect 
change.” 

The program hopes to ac- 
complish several 
primary goals: 
Perform com- 
munity services 
that both better 
the urban envi- 
ronment and its 
youth; aid stu- 
dents in voicing 
their opinions; 
remove the ra- 
cial, cultural and 
social obstacles 
that — students 
face; and help 
participants as- 
sert their identi- 
ties within the 
community. 

In order to 
achieve its goals, 
the Coalition fo- 
cuses on partici- 
pant experience. 

Participants 
engage in new 
experiences in 
order to broaden 
their views of the 
world and bene- 
fit their commu- 
nities. According 
to the Coalition, 
the program is 
founded on three 
types of achieve- 
ment: Academic 
preparation, 











community action and 

tured reflection. 
Academic preparation means 

having -a better understand- 


struc- 
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added that he provided 
lots of agitation, but only “good 
agitation.” 

“He was a big practical joker,” 
said Susan Muller, another 
coworker. 

Indeed it seemed that Umbrell 
always knew what buttons to 
push in order to get a rise out 
of someone, or simply to lighten 
up the work environment. 
Agelopas recalled that Umbrell 
would jokingly claim that fitness 
guru John Basedow — of the 
gimmicky Fitness Made Simple 
infomercials — was his hero. One 
day she came into work to find 
that Umbrell had changed her 
computer’s background screen 
to a big, bright picture of the 
grinning muscle man. To this day 


| that story still makes Agelopas 


and Phelan laugh heartily. 

“He certainly made the day 
interesting, because you never 
knew what would happen with 


| Colby,” said Phelan. 


Debbie Riley, who also worked 
with Umbrell in Admissions, 


| pointed out that the office often 
| hasa very hectic and stressful at- 


ing of Baltimore’s, and, on the | 


whole, America’s, urban socio- 
economic climate. Coalition 
members teach lessons and lead 
discussions on a broad set of is- 
sues, one of which is urban povy- 
erty. 

Coalition members achieve 
community action through their 
efforts to change the lives of 
those less fortunate and assist 
the struggling urban communi- 
ties within Baltimore. This as- 
pect of the program uses charity 
functions to teach participants 
the value of community service. 
Activities include feeding the 
homeless and holding monthly 
donation drives, but partici- 
pants are strongly encouraged 
to pursue their own social ser- 
vice initiatives within their own 
areas. 

Structured reflection is the 
Coalition’s most obscure aspect 
of their three-pronged method 
of societal reform. However, ac- 
cording to the Coalition, “Reflec- 
tion is a crucial component of the 
community-service learning ex- 
perience.” 

By having reflective sessions, 
student participants are able to 
observe the impact of their work 
and better understand the ef- 
fects they have on their commu- 
nities. 

Reflection also serves to 
ingrain the lessons of the service 
in the minds of participants. 

The program believes that 
such reinforcement will serve to 
enhance participants’ desires to 
better their communities instead 
of engaging in unhealthy activi- 
ties. 

According to Federico Kohler, 
the Coalition hopes to continue 
expanding and helping urban 
youth throughout Baltimore. 


mosphere. 

Umbrell, however, 
“kept it light,” Riley said. 

Umbrell’s energy dominates 
the conversation whenever 
those who him speak of him. 
He brought ample liveliness to 
the Admissions Office and a 
great deal of vigor to the football 
field. Head coach Jim Margraff’s 


always 


| memories of this trait of Umbrell’s 





stretch back to his recruitment 
video, which college coaches use 
to evaluate high school players. 


| Umbrell had what coaches call 
| “tremendous 
| means he displayed non-stop, 


motor,” which 
relentless hustling and sprinting 
action on the field. 

Many players must go through 
intensive training to be able to put 
forth that kind of playing force. 
With Umbrell, however, it was 
“in his genes,” Margraff said. 

“He had a high energy, and he 


lived full-throttle in many ways,” 





he said. Margraff never saw 
Umbrell put less than 100 percent 
of himself into whatever he was 
doing. — 

When his coworkers speak of 
him, they remember both his zany 
workplace antics and a work ethic 
that stood out just as strongly. By 


| their account, he devoted just as 


much time to hard work as he did 
to humor. He provided healthy 
doses of comic relief to the PR 
division of the Admissions Office, 
but he was also very committed 
to doing well at his job. 

Phelan and Muller remem- 
ber that Umbrell, who had back 
problems as a result of football 
injuries, would frequently stretch 
himself out in the middle of the 
office floor and expect them to 
simply step over him. Given that 
he was over six feet tall and of a 
sizeable build, that was no easy 
feat. He would bring spaghetti for 





lunch every day to work, claim- 
ing he lacked the money for real 
meat. While he and his cowork- 
ers ate together, he would always 
make a point of commenting on 
their “handsome” sandwiches, 
something which also still makes 
them chuckle. 

“He was like one of our kids,” 
Agelopas said. 

By all accounts Umbrell was 
the type of person who took im- 
portant matters seriously, yet 
never took himself too seriously. 

Umbrell started working in 
the Admissions Office during the 
summer before his senior year 
and continued throughout the 
next school year. He had been 
forced to quit football after his 
junior year due to compounding 
knee and back injuries. However 
his undeniable charisma made 
him a perfect fit for the job, and so 
did his physical 
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killed in Iraq remembered 


Margraff, adding that Umbrell 
displayed a “unique blend” of 
sensitivity and buoyancy. 

“There were many sides 
to Colby, but every side was 
positive. He was fun, caring and 
there wasn’t a mean bone in his 
body,” Agelopas said. 

“We could talk about him all 
day,” Phelan said. 


Umbrell applied his 
exceptional blend of compassion 
and charisma to his duties 


while serving in Iraq, dedicating 
himself to helping Iraqi children. 
He took it upon himself to help a 
local high school that lacked basic 
scholastic supplies such as paper 
and pencils. While home on leave, 
Umbrell launched a campaign 
at his old middle school to get 
the students and community 

members to donate supplies. 
“IT can’t even begin to guess 
how many 





strength: In the 
predominately 
female __ office, 
extra help was 
always welcome 


Umbrell’s energy, 
compassion and per- 
sonal magnetism were 


hundreds of 
pounds of sup- 
plies we sent 
along to him 
for his platoon 


when hauling Si to deliver in 
large boxes of qualities he brought nad Mrs. Um- 
files and paper- ie brell said. 
wok to every area of his We alee 
While at life. to Agelopas, 
Hopkins, Um- Umbrell never 
brell was also a wanted his 
brother in Alpha Delta Phi and parents to send him much while 


an avid runner, participating in 
at least three marathons. 

Umbrell’s lifelong interest in 
current affairs and politics led 
him to choose the political science 
track. While at Hopkins he did 
a Congressional internship in 
Washington, D.C., which sparked 
his interest in law. Umbrell 
applied to the Army’s Officer 
Training School with the intention 
of attending law school on the GI 
Bill. 

“It is a difficult way to get in, 
and I understand they almost 
never let you do that but he 
was very determined and was 
accepted,” his mother, Nancy 
Umbrell said. 

Upon graduating from Hop- 
kins, Umbrell enlisted in the 
Army and was stationed in 
Alaska for a_year before being 
deployed to Iraq. While there, 
he lost almost 50 pounds to be in 
proper shape for a paratrooper. 
Agelopas remembered thinking 
that Umbrell would have been 
anxious for deployment, as he 
always liked to be where the ac- 
tion was. 

Umbrell was the oldest of four 
children, and it was common 
knowledge among those who 
knew him that his family was 
extremely important to him. Ac- 
cording to Agelopas and Phelan, 
he was never ashamed to let peo- 
ple know how much he loved his 
mother. 

Margraff agreed that Umbrell, 
despite hisreputationasa prankster, 
was also emotionally attuned to 
others. 

“He felt things deeply,” said 


in Iraq. 

“Just send stuff for my guys,” 
he would say, referring to the 
soldiers who served with him. 

Umbrell was slated to return 
home again this month. His long 
term-plans included re-enlisting 
and attending law school at Tem- 
ple University. He had ambitions 
to become a JAG officer (a member 
of the Judge Advocate General's 
Corps., composed of army officers 
who are also lawyers). 

“He was very well loved, in 
the army also. We have received 
many letters and articles written 
about him. He was also known as 
a prankster, even while serving 
in Iraq,” his mother said. 

Upon hearing the news of Um- 
brell’s death, both Agelopas and 
Phelan were in states of disbelief. 

1 ,was in, shock, because. I 


thought he was invincible” —~ 


Agelopas said. 

His death came as especially 
devastating news to several of 
those in the Admissions Office. 
Phelan has a son who is a student 
at the Naval Academy. Riley’s 
son is to be deployed to Iraq next 
month. Thus Umbrell’s death hit 
very close to home for several of 
his co-workers. 

Umbrell’s energy, compassion 
and magnetism were qualities he 
brought to every area of his life. 
It has been three years since he 
graduated from Hopkins, but his 
impact on those who knew him 
is timeless — as evidenced by 
their smiles at the mere mention 
of his name. 

He is buried in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 





Annual Fall Fest brings barbecue, concert, comedian 


Despite all the outdoor events and good weather, Bob Saget’s Saturday night performance proved to be Fall Fest’ biggest draw 


By KYLE LAURENTINE 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins’ annual autumn cel- 
ebration began Friday afternoon 
with the genial Fall Fest Kickoff 
Cookout on the Beach. 

With decent food, a charm- 
ingly relaxing reggae band, 
picnic tables and the blessing 
of good weather, the event was 
pleasant and well-organized. 
Attendance, however, was only 
moderate, especially when com- 
pared to the Beach Barbecue at 
the beginning of September. 

The entertainment continued 
Friday night, with a free outdoor 
screening of Evan Almighty on 
the Upper Quad. After the film, 
the musical act Once Okay Twice 
performed as well. 

Saturday, the Festival went 
into full swing, with a morning 
kickball tournament anda free 
lunch. 

There was even the oppor- 
tunity to engage in the arcane 
sport of laser tag. 

But for many the highlight of 
the weekend came that evening, 
in the form of comedian and ex- 
Full House cast member Bob Sag- 
et. At a packed show in Shriver 
Hall, Saget entertained Hopkins 
students more than any other 
Fall Festival attraction. “Bob 


_ Saget was great,” said Eddie 


Holzinger, a freshman engineer. 
“He was vulgar and hilariously 


(j y 


funny.” 

Saget’s performance was just 
the beginning of a long night of 
unusual activities. Casino Night 
allowed students to play black- 
jack, craps, poker and roulette to 
collect raffle tickets. 

Although Holzinger  de- 
scribes the event as “pretty 
dead,” it was nevertheless 
greatly enjoyed by a few, proud 
gamblers who actually partici- 


' pated heavily. 


. 


After Casino Night came 
another of the weekend's high- 
lights: The Fall Fest Breakfast. An 
all-you-can-eat breakfast buffet 
occurring late Saturday night 
(technically, early 
Sunday morning), 
the buffet was well 
received by many 
hungry members 
of the community. 
Kimm __ Mooney, 
a freshman Pub-~ 
lic Health major, 
said that the event 
was “at the perfect 
time, later than the 


late-night diner, 
but earlier than 
breakfast.” 


Many _ students 
were drawn by 
something more 
than hash-browns 
and pancakes. 
Many — perhaps 


free merchandise, namely the 
distinctive black T-shirts being 
handed out for free. “I just went 
because it was free, and the shirts 
weren't bad either,” Mooney 
said. : 

A plethora of other students 
agree, having journeyed to 
Levering Hall with these chic 
fashion items in mind. “Free 
shirt, free stuff, no complaints,” 
said Peter Wildfeuer, a 
freshman mechanical engineer, 
summarizing student interest in 
the event. 

The Fall Festival came to a 
close on Sunday with a brunch 
for alumni and some other minor 


activities. 

For most people around the 
world, autumn is the season of 
melancholy decay. It is an in-be- 
tween time — a limbo that casts 
a wistful glance back at sum- 
mer before turning around and 
giving an awkward head-nod to 
winter. 

Trees strip down to their 
cold branches; days shorten; the 
weather sours gratingly as the 
weeks progress. Gales of snow 
loom in the future, but in the 
hushed present, the most gener- 
ous gift nature can muster for 


us is a pile of rusty-colored dead 
leaves. 
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most — came for Fall Fest ‘07's outdoor activities included a cookout, a film screening and a kickball tournament. 
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has worked to make Charles Village safer. 


(VCA holds elections, looks 
to continue local initatives 


By KENSING NG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


On Sept. 26, the Charles 
Village Civic Association held 
elections for top positions in 
the organization. The CVCA 
coordinates between legislators 
and residents in the community 
surrounding Hopkins. . 

Dana Moore, John Spurrier and 
John Fink were elected to the offices 
of the president, vice president and 
treasurer, respectively. Brendan 
Coyne was voted in as the new 
membership secretary, replacing 
Anne Raines. Diane Brunetti was 
voted in as the new administrative 
secretary, a position formerly held 
by Shaun Carrick, who was elected 
as the recording secretary. Carrick 
will be replacing Sheila Rees. 

The Charles Village Civic 
Association functions in Charles 
Village by coordinating activities 
between local government 
and citizens, creating a better 
environment for both to function 
in. 

Recently the CVCA has been 
working on initiatives to decrease 
crime and help protect local 
citizens. On July 19, the CVCA 
helped hold a CVCBD Safety 
Seminar, where local government 
and law enforcement officials 
spoke on ways to help protect 
yourself from criminals. A letter 


PRCleNeoy 





fromCVCA presidentDana Moore 
was also published in the fall 
2007 issue of The Charles Villager, 
a newsletter from the CVCA. It 
advised residents to get a Crime 
Watch number (a phone number 
with which to make anonymous 
reports to the police) and help 
create a neighborhood watch 
organization, urging residents 
not to be intimidated. “Charles 
Village is not a perfect place, 


and loving it takes resilience,” | 


wrote Moore. “It’s again time for 
us resilient Charles Village folks 
to get back in gear and step up 
efforts to stop crime and make 
Charles Village better.” 

The CVCA worked to estab- 
lish and manage the Baltimore 
City Residential Permit Parking 


(RPP) Advisory Board. The RRP | 


program provides decals to resi- 
dents, allowing them to park in 
certain spaces. 


In the next few weeks the | 


CVCA plans to put out a new 
Charles Village cookbook, the 
first in 25 years. 


elections for its members, it 
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Things I’ve Learned with Professor Clara Han 


By AARTHI RAO and 
KATLYN TORGERSON 
For The News-Letter 


Extremely personable and will- 
ing to talk with her students, 
Professor Clara Han was more 
than willing to sit down with 


The News-Letter to talk about her 


work and research experiences: 


I went to Harvard; hada Fulbright 
[Scholarship] after graduation 
from Princeton, where I ended 
up working on, basically, looking 
at the issue of street children 
in Nairobi in relation to the 
burgeoning HIV epidemic with 
the very little treatment options 
that were available at the time. I 
was working on that issue. 


And then I moved back to 
Harvard where I started graduate 
school in medical anthropology 
and also | started a medical 
degree and went to medical 
school for four years. So it turned 
into a nine year project. 


actually started to get interested 
in medical anthropology as 
an undergrad. I took a course 
freshman year — Intro to med. 
Anthro. It was probably one of 
the most amazing courses I’ve 
taken in my life. It completely 
changed the way I saw health 
and illness and different kinds of 
interventions. My interest in med 
anthropology was to understand 
how larger questions of political 
violence and economy get woven 
into everyday life, and also how 
the medical discipline and public 
health discipline seeks to help 
address those issues. 


There are crossovers [between 
social medicine and _ public 


| health or medical anthropology] 
| — it’s hard to define boundaries. 
Even though it does have | 


has bypassed the divisions of ’| 


politics for the interests of the 
community. “It’s not a political 
office,” said Sandy Sparks, chair of 
the 2007 Nominating Committee 
and a CVCA director. “It’s a 
neighborhood association.” 


There’s a certain social medicine 
perspective at Harvard; historical 
perspective and better health 
delivery systems to people so 
that they can have the treatment 
that is available in other places. 
How is it that you can get 
pharmeceuticals to everyone 
in the populations — it is very 


public health oriented ... these 
lines are getting increasingly 
blurred. 


So I actually work in Santiago 
Chile. I still work there; I imagine 
that I’ll be working there for a 
really long time. I got interested 
in working there because a 
colleague of mine invited me to 
work on a project with him on 
post traumatic stress disorder, 
in terms of political violence 
and how communities have had 
post traumatic stress disorder 
from political violence. I went 
to Peru first. [I was] Feeling 
profoundly uncomfortable with 
how this kind of discourse of 
post traumatic stress disorder 
was framing the communities 
devastated by political violence. 


I was creating an epidemiological 
profile of people who have post 
traumatic stress disorder; people 
have to talk about their symptoms 
that way. I just really didn’t like 
the project. I just didn’t want to 
participate in that kind of thing, 
so I ended up going to Santiago, 
Chile because another colleague 
of mine, who's a psychiatrist, 
invited me there; so I ended up 
working witha feminist NGO that 
during the Pinochet regime had 
been the umbrella organization 
for leftist feminist groups. 


One [part] is looking at economic 
indebtedness in households. 
People need loans to buy 
groceries, but loans are marketed 
to the poor; so people will try as 
hard as they can to pay back the 
credit because if you don’t pay 
them back ... I look at household 
economies over time for creating 
a database from where alternative 
organizations can launch social 
projects. Part of my book will 
come out of this. 


The other part: Is how the 
epidemiologists and psychiatrists 
have mobilize around the 
depression in Santiago ... social 
change. I am looking at how 
they designed the national social 
program to deal with women 
who are dealing with depression; 


I worked on one of the teams 
that looked into this, [specifically 
the use of] antidepressants in 
massive populations — taking 
them sporadically — circulation 
— what happens; how this ties 
back into the legacy of Pinochet. 


Professor Han is currently making a 
documentary about the results of her 


research in Santiago, Chile. 


[Her first film is] Ongoing for 


years — since [my] days at 
Harvard; training in video 
editing, camerawork ... you just 


kind of tinker with it for a while. 
I attempt to have an alternative 
look at what’s going on in Chile 
— how economic instability and 
precariousness interweaves into 
everyday life. I spent time filming 
everyday life; 80 hours of footage, 
will make a 55-minute version; | 
am still editing. 


I’m deeply committed to what I 
do. I’ve learned not to ‘other’ the 
other ... in the sense that there 
are many that face extreme situa- 
tions of economic scarcity but 





is poverty an identity? We think 
of them [the poverty stricken] as 


a blanket, homogeneous group. 
Is that how we want to think 
about the conditions of poverty? 
That’s how it affects me, in a 
sense. To know that there’s an 
imperative to think more com- 
plexly about these situations 
and about people’s lives and not 
to pigeon hole. 


I’ve met such wise people in my 
work, both in the academic scene 
as well as people ... where I’ve 
done my work. There are so many 
wise people [who] say things, I’m 
just amazed. It’s hard to say that 
there’s one person who’s this cen- 
tral figure. 


I think that in these everyday in- 
teractions that I have with people 
there are always these drops of 
wisdom everywhere that I find 
really inspiring. Even students — 
sometimes they ask just the most 
interesting questions ... a ques- 
tion that I feared to ask myself. 


Clara Han is an Assistant Professor 
in the Anthropology Department. 
She is currently teaching “Poverty’s 
Life: Anthropologies of Health & 
Economy.” 

















COURTESY OF AARTHI RAO 


Prof. Clara Han is currently working on transposing her field research into a film. 





What Is The 
Hopkins Healthy Option Program? 


\ A health information partnership of JHU Dining Services and the JHU 
‘| Student Health and Wellness Center, the Hopkins Healthy Options Program 
| is anutritional information initiative designed to provide our customers 
with nutritional information on the many healthy food options in our dining 
facilities. 



















Using both the American Heart Association and the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s (USDA) nutritional guidelines and information, we’ve 
developed the program as a simple and effective means of helping you 
identify healthier food choices at every meal, every day. 


You'll see the Hopkins Healthy Option logo at deli counters, grills, salad 
stations and even at pizza and dessert counters. We strive to make it easy for 
you to make good, informed food decisions no matter what you choose to eat. 


Look for the Hopkins Healthy Options Program symbol in the servery when 
dining at the Fresh Food Café and soon in other JHU dining facilities on 
campus. The symbol will guide you to healthier food choices. 


2|Healthy 
x|Options 
2'Program 
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JHU policies critiqued as Iree speech debate 
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related to observances of the law 
and University regulations.” 

While he sees this as a neces- 
sary restriction on the Council's 
power, Lazerowitz also noted the 
possibility of the University us- 
ing this in conjunction with the 
civility policy against not just 
groups, but individual students. 
“If something violated the civil- 
ity policy, it would basically al- 
low people to be punished for 
something that is not illegal, but 
that upsets the community or is 
viewed as rude.” i 

“Considering that funding 
comes from the University, if 
we were told by the University 
that a group could no longer be 
funded, I would assume that we 
would have to listen, rather that 
jeopardize the rest of the SAC 
groups,” said Austin Nelson, 
treasurer for StuCo exec board 
and SAC chair. Nelson added 
that SAC does not see the con- 
tent of publications before their 
funding is approved. 

“Technically if a group does 
not follow the rules of school, 
their funding can be restricted, 
but I’ve never actually seen it 
happen,” Bierbryer said. 

Susan Boswell, Dean _ of 
Student Life, did not respond our 
requests for comment. 

While StuCo was unable 
to vote on the bill without 
a quorum, Lazerowitz was 
optimistic about the bill being 
passed. “The only objections 
that were raised were on the 
strong wording of the bill. I 
expect it should pass without 
amendments, but we’ll see” 

“FIRE is appalled by CSU’s 
decision to hold a hearing on 
charges against David McSwane 
basedontheCollegian’spublication 





Lead candidates absent irom GOP debate 
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Scott Bierbryer, Justine Mink and Tim Miller were among StuCo members who discussed a bill calling for free speech rights. 


of an entirely constitutionally 
protected article,” she said. 

As a public university, CSU 
is legally bound to uphold the 
First Amendment rights of its 
students, said Samantha Harris, 
legal director of the Foundation 
for Individual Rights in Educa- 
tion (FIRE). 

“As you can tell from the case 
at CSU, this does not always mean 
that public universities respect 
their students’ First Amendment 
rights, but unlike private univer- 
sities they are legally obligated to 
and can be sued for failure to do 
so,” she said. 

“Students at Hopkins should 
have as many free speech rights 
as their counterparts at public 
institutions,” Harris said. “Hop- 
kins claims to value free speech, 
so to deny its students those ba- 
sic rights is hypocritical and im- 


moral.” 

“Private schools have the right 
not to follow the First Amend- 
ment. Just because they have that 
right doesn’t mean they should 
use it,” Lazerowitz said. “We’re 
a university whose motto is 
‘The Truth Shall You Free’ This 
means that any truth should be 
expressed.” 

The Black and Blue Jay, the 
University’s humor newspaper, 
has had no recent problems 
with administration. Editor-in- 
chief Mike Brooks said, “We are 
the most uncensored paper on 
campus because we can print 
curse words, which is reflective 
of the collegiate lifestyle,” he 
said. “I feel that they can use us 
as a flag to say ‘look at what we're 
allowed to print.” 

But Brooks noted that as a sa- 
tirical paper, the Blue Jay can get 


Giuliani, Romnney, Thompson and McCain critiqued by attendees for not participating at MSU 
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director of specialty media for 
the Romney campaign. “He was 
actually doing a lot of campaign- 
ing in California at the time ... 
It's also worth noting that Gov. 
Romney is the only candidate 
who has addressed black and 
Hispanic communities, mainly 
through a grassroots level.” 

Burgos went on to point out 
that Romney has reached out to 
minority communities through 
meetings and conference calls 
with minority steering commit- 

tees. Also Burgos mentioned 
Romney’s policies, such as cut- 
ting taxes for small business 
owners and enacting universal 
health insurance. 

The Giuliani campaign pointed 
to scheduling conflicts as their rea- 
soning for not joining the debate. 

“While we would like to be 
able to participate in every debate 
we are invited to, unfortunately 
we have to make tough decisions 
about our schedule,” said Jeffrey 
Barker, the campaign’s northeast 
communications director. “We 
receive numerous invitations for 
debates, from different groups 
and all over the country, and de- 
cline a great number of them for 
scheduling reasons.” 

The Maryland GOP, which 
co-sponsored the debate with 
GOPAC, did not wish to comment 
on the absent frontrunners, but did 
applaud the people who came. 

“We are always excited to be 
able to host something like this” 
said John Flynn, the executive 
director for the Maryland GOP. 
“It’s not every day that Maryland 
gets to hold a debate like this ... 
so we're happy to have anyone 
who is in Maryland to come and 
share their ideas.” 

The debate, held at historically 
black Morgan State University 
and moderated by Travis Smiley 
of PBS, was geared toward ad- 
dressing issues of importance to 
black Americans. A similar de- 
bate was held for the Democratic 
candidates — where all the front- 
runners were present — in June. 

Other than Brownback and 
Tancredo, the candidates who 
did take their podiums were 
Arkansas Gov. Mike Huckabee, 
Texas Rep. Ron Paul, California 
Rep. Duncan Hunter and former 
Amb. Alan Keyes. 

_All of the candidates at the 





polls, each was able to command 
the stage at Morgan State. 


‘ Van 


Former Maryland Lt. Gov. Mi- 
chael Steele, who was narrowly 
defeated in his 2006 campaign for 
the U.S. Senate by Sen. Ben Cardin 
(D-Md.), serves as the chairman 
of GOPAC, which co-sponsored 
the debate. He also showed disap- 
pointment with the front-runners. 

“Each of us has a duty to be 
involved in the public debate of 
ideas,” Steele said, explaining that 
blacks and Republicans have been 
standing at arm’s length from 
each other for a long time, and 
that “both have missed a genuine 
opportunity to communicate and 
reach out to each other.” 

Keyes, the only black Republi- 
can running for president, stood 
up for the missing candidates. 
Because the front-runners also 
missed the “values voter” debate 
— a forum for social conserva- 
tives — it would be unfair to as- 
sume that their absence shows 
they don’t care about blacks, he 
said. 

He did point out his own 
troubles in getting into a Repub- 
lican debate in Michigan earlier 
this year, though and suggested 
that the other candidates “may 
not be afraid of all black people, 
but there seems to be at least one 
they’re afraid of.” 

There might have been a 
political calculus to the front- 
runners’ decision. As the end 
of the most recent fundraising 
cycle was comes to a close, 
candidates hurried to raise 
money. Some campaigns come 
to the conclusion that spending 
time on a PBS debate, which 
generally has lower ratings and 
much fewer Republican viewers 
than cable news networks like 
Fox News Channel, is a misuse 
of time and resources. The last 
debate on Fox News Channel 
attracted about 3.14 million 
viewers. 

Most of the candidates who 
did attend the debate argued 
that their administrations would 


avoid race-specific policies and 


instead work to better the lives of 
all Americans. 

“If you're going to have pros- 
perity, it should help everybody,” 
Paul said. “This is what we have 
and we need to share it.” 

Issues such as welfare and 
immigration reform, which the 
candidates claimed add more 
competitive, low-wage workers 
to the workforce, were hoisted as 
policies that would help blacks. 

~ Huckabee — whose state has 
a more diverse population than 
most other candidates’ constitu- 
encies — appeared to try par- 


ticularly hard to connect with 
black voters. He repeatedly of- 
fered apologies to black voters 
and acknowledged the existence 


of racism, while stressing certain 


policy proposals, such as widen- 
ing access to housing, education 
and the job market. 

On a question posed by Juan 
Williams, of National Public Ra- 
dio, about justice reform, Hucka- 
bee argued that the focus in a 
lot of the drug crimes should be 
on rehab, as if it were an alcohol 
problem, and not incarceration. 

“We need to start locking up 
people we're really afraid of,” 
Huckabee said, referring to vio- 
lent offenders. 

Paul also argued that the war on 
drugs has done more damage than 
good, so he called for its repeal. 

“Prohibition didn’t work,” 
Paul said. “And prohibition on 
drugs doesn’t work.” 

Keyes called for neighborhood 
self-government to deal with the 
problems of justice, including 
the return of justices of the 
peace, judges who live in the 
community and can thus best 
judge the character of the people 
they’re dealing with. 

Huckabee addressed the is- 
sue of health care by arguing that 
since there is a “disproportionate 
level of blacks who suffer from hy- 
pertension, diabetes and strokes,” 
there needs to be disproportion- 
ate attention on health care. 

Brownback and Tancredo both 
embraced the idea of health sav- 
ings accounts, while Paul argued 
that prices have actually gone up 
because of corporatism and the 
influence of the Federal Drug Ad- 
ministration banning medicines 
based on corporate wishes. 

At the debate the grass-roots 
support for Paul was massively 
disproportionate, creating a 
unique mix in the audience of lib- 
ertarian Paul activists and blacks. 
Even when entering the Carl J. 
Murphy Fine Arts Center, where 
the debate was held, one would 
notice that only Paul supporters 
were there hoisting signs. 

“I think it takes a lot of courage 
for Republicans in this day in age 
to address a predominantly black 
college,” said Stephen Toglia, a 
Loyola alum and former Charles 
Village resident. 

“Ron Paul is one of the few 
candidates who is trying to 
bridge the racial divide and the 
way he does it is by emphasiz- 
ing individual rights, rather than 
bringing it down to group inter- 
ests. That’s an ethical position, 
not a special interest position.” 


away with more. “People know 
to take what we say with a grain 
of salt, whereas a paper like the | 
Colorado State’s would be taken | 
more seriously.” 

According to Brooks, most 
censorship comes from fellow | 
students because 
self-censorship is reflective of its 


awareness of the repercussions | 
of its actions. “There are certain | 


things we do not touch that abide 
by personal and social norms,” 
he said. 

Sue Lee, president of Zenia- 
da, Hopkins’ literary magazine 
agreed. 

“We do a lot of self-auditing.” 
While the magazine prohibits 
nudity in artwork, Lee said that 
she would defend controversial 


pieces if the quality of writing 


was high enough. 

“There have been no 
ramifications for content that 
I know of. They might limit 
funding for the future, but I don’t 
know,” she said. 

In Barbara Susan Papish v. 
Board of Curators of the Univer- 


| sity of Missouri, the Supreme 





Court determined that an article 
entitled  “Mother[explicative] 
Acquitted” which ran in a 
state university paper was, in 
fact, constitutionally protected 
speech. 

In the majority ruling, the 
Court stated that, “the mere dis- 
semination of ideas — no matter 
how offensive to good taste — on 
a state university campus may 
not be shut off in the name alone 
of ‘conventions of decency.” 


the paper's | 
| getting relocated residents back 
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(| E. Baltimore residents upset 


by changes to neighborhood 
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} | now it spread everywhere. Same 


thing could happen here,” he 
said. 

Business owners expressed 
concerns over losing customers 
to relocation. “I’m very worried 
about losing business,” said 
Mimi Oh, owner and operator of 
Mimi's Grocery, adding that she 
believed that EBDI has not been 
focusing enough on _ existing 
businesses. 

Although she has received 
letters from EBDI concerning the 
development, Oh said she has no 
idea when the actual process will 
be moving forward and what her 
fate will be. 

SMEAC 


and other 


organizations have been fighting 


for residents on many fronts, 
but feel they have received little 
in the way of formal written 
promises from EBDI concerning 
their grievances. “We do not have 
anything in writing. As they say, 
‘the proof of the pudding is in the 


| eating,” said Nathan Sooy, a staff 


member for SMEAC. 
SMEAC’s biggest contention 
with EBDI to date has been 


into their former neighborhoods. 
“The main conflict with the 
community is over what kind of 
community is going to be created 


| by EBDI,” Sooy said. Residents 


want to be able to return after 
construction is completed. 

SMEAC wants’ EBDI 
implement a program they 
have named “House for a 
House,” which would keep 


to 


| residents in the neighborhood 


by relocating them into homes 





East Baltimore residents are concerned by 


in their neighborhood _ that 
will not be demolished during 
construction. 

“1f ‘House for a House’ and 
some other approaches are fully 
promoted and utilized by EBDI 
... there is hope,” said Sooy, who 
added that although EBDI has 
tentatively agreed to the idea in 
principle, the organization has 
not committed to anything as of 
yet. 

Gresham said he saw the 
“House for a House” program as 
“the best option for residents like 
myself who desire to stay.” 

Another pressing issue for 
residents is affordability. “Rent 
is going to be so high we won't 
be able to afford it,” resident 
Antonia Wych said. 

President and CEO of EBDI 
Jack Shannon has promised that 
the final development “is assured 
to have a mix of income levels. 
One-third will be affordable.” 

In an area were average home 
prices hover around $35,000, 
EBDI is offering to relocate 
residents into homes worth up to 
$150,000. 

Many residents feel there is 
disconnect between EBDI and 
their community. “From the start 
this project has never been about 
the people of this neighborhood,” 
Gresham said. “But now, 
{EBDI] must be responsible and 
accountable for these people.” 

Others have received 
assistance from EBDI's 


community outreach programs. 
“J just got visited by someone 
from family advocacy. She told 
me everything that’s happening,” 
Wych said. 
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drastic changes construction has caused. 





Endowment survival in a changing market 


By WESLEY SUDDUTH 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The recent troubles in 
American financial markets has 
some worried about the possible 
damagedonetoHopkins’ precious 
endowment fund, the financial 
lifeblood of the University. The 
recent “hiccup” was a_ nasty 
accumulation of summertime 
economic difficulties — the long- 
foreshadowed credit crunch 
finally rearing its ugly head, 
the last vestiges of froth in the 
housing market bubbling away 
and oil prices topping the $80 per 
barrel benchmark. 

Yet while the summer's 
“market correction” was violent 
and sudden, its significance to 
Hopkins’ investments was not 
as harmful as one might first 
think. Kathryn Crecelius, the 


University’s chief investment 
officer, pushed aside such 
concerns. 


“(The University’s] asset al- 
location strategy is designed to 
produce risk-adjusted return 
over the long term. While we 
review returns monthly, we are 
not focused on short-term vola- 
tility.” 

The exact investments in Hop- 
kins’ portfolio are a well-guarded 
secret for reasons of financial se- 
curity, but Crecelius was able to 
give the briefest of outlines, stat- 


ing it is a “global portfolio, with | 


approximately 57 percent in pub- 
lic equities,” referring to stocks of 
public companies. 

Moral considerations influ- 
ence investment choices as well; 
for instance, Hopkins does not 
invest in tobacco companies of 
any kind. All this leads to what 
Crecelius termed, “a high qual- 
ity, well diversified investment 
portfolio which allowed the en- 


dowment to weather the sum- 


mer well, outperforming public 
equity markets.” 


All that is well and good, but 


while the University’s assets 
might have fared better than 
the common investor and his 
Etrade account, what Crecelius 
failed to mention was the prob- 
able successfulness also enjoyed 
by institutions of comparable 
size to Hopkins, namely other 
top-notch colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Despite a solid performance 
over the years, Hopkins’ 
endowmentstilllags behind other 
premier schools, both in size and 
in most recent percentage return 
on investment. 

While the $2.8 billion in Hop- 
kins’ pot — which includes the 
Homewood campus as well as 
the medical school, and others 
— is certainly nothing to sneeze 
at, Harvard University, for exam- 
ple, lords over the list of univer- 
sity endowments with a number 
larger by over tenfold: $34.9 bil- 
lion. Other endowment numbers 
recently released in an article by 
the Wall Street Journal, including 
Yale’s ($22.5 billion), MIT’s ($9.9 
billion) and University of Virgin- 
ia’s ($4.3 billion), all put Hopkins 
to shame. 

In addition to having larger 
endowments to begin with, these 
same schools also secured higher 
investment rates of return over 
the past fiscal year with 23 per- 
cent, 28 percent, 22 percent, and 
25 percent respectively. Yale in 
particular has garnered a repu- 
tation over the past few decades 
for consistently leading the pack 
of top-notch schools when it 
comes to investment choices. 

Hopkins, on the other hand, 
had a 19 percent rate of return last 
year. While quite a solid figure, 
beating the “industry” average 
rates of return for similar endow- 
ments by 1.5 percent, it neverthe- 
less pales in light of other colleg- 
es’ more successful yields. 

As for the reason for Hopkins’ 
smaller endowment size, even 
Crecelius did not know the exact 


reason. 

“As to our endowment size 
relative to other institutions, I re- 
ally don’t know the answer,” she 
said. 

But she did go on to state that, 
“Both Yale and Harvard were 
founded more than a century be- 
fore JHU.” This means, of course, 
that Hopkins is a late-comer to 
the university scene, founded 
in 1876 in comparison to, say, 
Harvard's year of establishment 
(1636). Perhaps with an extra 
200+ years under its belt (and the 
countless doubling periods they 
bring), Hopkins’ endowment 
might have been a little more 
competitive. 

In any case, the glowing 
endowment figures for the 
aforementioned universities, 
including Hopkins, do not take 
theeconomy’srecentsummertime 
woes into account. In contrast to 
most corporations which align 
the end of their fiscal year with 
that of the normal calendar year, 
nearly all universities end their 
fiscal years during the summer 
months when they are notas busy, 
specifically (for the universities 
mentioned) on June 30, 

. Inother words, it is impossible 

as of yet to determine the 
damage, if any, done to Hopkins’ 
endowment by recent economic 
setbacks because these difficulties 
have not yet been accounted for 
in any information about its past 
fiscal year that Hopkins might 
release. 

Nevertheless with the Federal 
Reserve's recent decision to 
lower interest rates by a full half 


percentage point on Sept. 18, a 


further cut possibly in the air for 
October and the stock market's 
enthusiastic response, the most 


likely outcome to this minor stock 
market scare is that any harm that 
might have been caused to the 
University’s endowment during 


the summer will have no lastin: 
harmful effects. : 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


ANNOUNCING 
THE MSE SYMPOSIUM'S "TRIPLE PLAY" 


Governor DNC Chairman Political Activist 
Martin O'Malley Howard Dean Danny Glover 











Wednesday — Thursday Friday 
October 10th October 11th October 12th 


NEWLY BOOKED EVENT 
SPONSORED BY THE COLLEGE DEMS 


aa Three Straight Nights... Three High Profile Events 
Doors Open 7:30 PM Speeches Begin at 8:00 
All Speeches are Free and Open to the Public 


Ter van www.jhu.edu/mse 




















Help Fight neare Disease! uapyertion 


Learn and Live. 





Sign up aSa Team cain OFr vWvwaiker: 
Register online today at orn star irtbaltimoremd.org 





WHAT: AHA 5K Heart Walk 


WHEN: October 27, Sat. 
8:30 a.m. — 12 noon 


WHERE: Federal Hill Park 


** Free transportation from 
Homewood to Federal Hill will 
be provided. 











. Be the team with the highest number of students! Receive a free Ben and 
Jerry’s ice-cream bash! 





. Have 10+ walkers in your team or Refer 5+ team captains! Receive a $20 
gift certificate for a retail store! 





A —————— 


Want more info? Please contact Margaret at mlau4@jhmi.edu 
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Nolan's Stage @ 9pm 
Every Thursday Night bring your a 
& enjoy the Hopkin’s Jazz Trio. 


1/2 PRICE BURGER NIGHT 


Every Thursday * 9-1 1pm 
open to all JHU Undergraduates w/ JCard ID 


~ THURSDAY 


~ 


| ¢ game or on the BIG et 
_ Chicago | 
@ Green Bay 


Nolan's @ Spm 
_ EVERY SUNDAY 


K 


Ot Inspired 
Noodle Saute. 


you Can pick your 


own ingredients to go é 


over lo-mien noodles or 


vice noodles or 


steamed rice. 





Free Coffee & Dessert Specia 


@ » NC AN? i : le 
s OL ‘AN S *7. 10pm, 





Nolan's accepts Master Card, Visa, 
Cash, }Cash & Dining Dollars 


Nolan’s Is Open To All! 
7 
"Ff ay) 


“Sa ne as — 
5 <3 NEY a” Think You Know Trivia? 


7 © ThinkFast ¥ 


f ee Game Show °° 


Winner Takes All 


$200 


Cold Hard Cash! 
THIS SATURDAY 7) 





Hang Out @ Nolan’s 
_ Every Friday 10pmtotam 


EVERY FRIDAY 


_ Need a quiet place to study? 
_ Bring your books, notes & whatever else 
you need for some : quiet study time. 


Nolan’ s Private Dining Room! 
_. Tuesdays 9pm to close 


EVERY TUESDAY 


Located on the 3rd floor 
. of Charles Commons 
Al - St. Paul Street Building - 





Nee 


mem... 8 
Tlatian 


Sauasage wi/ 


Hot Meal! 
* Herb Roasted 


1/4 Chicken 
= Meatioaf (9 


Each, comes w/ 2 sides 


Ba fluffy buttermiti 
biscuit 


grilled peppers 


R onions! 








@ te are Barn 


OW ny, — 
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Univ. looks to curb 
HopkinsOne spending 


By ANUM AZAM 


Special Editions Editor 


Although recent spending 
trends have indicated that the 
HopkinsOne program has been 
operating at a level significantly 
over budget, University officials 
have insisted that they are taking 
steps to ensure that the multi- 
million dollar program does not 
go over budget. 

“If we continue to spend at the 
current rate, then we would go 
over, but we are taking actions 
to not overspend,” said James 
McGill, senior vice president for 
Finance and Administration. 

HopkinsOne is a recent Uni- 
versity initiative for the replace- 
ment of business and adminis- 
trative systems at Hopkins as 
well the Johns Hopkins Health 
System (JHHS), Johns Hopkins 
Medicine (JHM) and their affili- 
ates. According to the program’s 
Web site, “the scope of the project 
includes finance, human resourc- 
es, payroll, purchasing, accounts 
payable, materials management, 
and pre- and post-award research 
administration activities.” 

“It’s a five to six year budget. As 
of last June, HopkinsOne actually 
underexpended,” McGillsaid. ~ 

Last June, the program was in 
its earliest stages. HopkinsOne 
only became high-impact in 
September when it implemented 
a change in its software. 

“The issue that we're facing is 
twofold. First of all we are not 
overspending. But we need to 
trim costs and the current rate of 
expenditure to avoid going over 
the budget,” McGill said. 

Director of Johns Hopkins 
Business Systems John Tikka 
agreed, saying, “The HopkinsOne 
project is not over budget. We 
projected a budget overage for 
fiscal year 2008 that is due mainly 
to the increased level of support 
needed. We have plans in place 
to keep the budget within the 
approved parameters.” 

A major objective 


‘and tools used by Hopkins, 
JHHS and JHM, which were a 


conglomeration of many different 





Writing Sems 
dept. revives his- 
toric journal 


After a 54-year-long 
hiatus, the Writing Seminars 
department’s literary journal, 
The Hopkins Review, is back in 
print. The publication was born 
in 1947 as a short paperback 
journal and disbanded in 1953, 
citing money troubles and a 
shortage of staff. 

With newfound help from 
alumni, faculty and the JHU 
Press, the journal will re-emerge 
later this month as a 200-page 
quarterly celebration of the writ- 
ten work of Hopkins authors in a 
variety of forms — from fiction 
and poetry to memoirs and es- 
says on the arts. 

The journal and its editor, Prof. 
John T. Irwin, hope to tap into a 
broader audience that reaches be- 
yond Homewood. 

The new issue will include 
work from, among many oth- 






tools used over the years by the 
institutions to do different tasks. 
“We bought software from 
SAP, spent money on consulting 
services and training all of 
Our OWn people, and on filling 
positions that needed to be 
filled,” McGill said, “and these 
are all typical expenditures for 
putting in a system like this.” 

McGill explained that the 
high initial level of expenditure 
was due to the early stages of the 
Project but said that HopkinsOne 
would not cost than 
originally expected. 


more 


“There are only two more 
years in the program. Ninety 
to 95 percent is installed and 
already operating,” he said. 

The program is expected to 
end in June 2009. Until then 
HopkinsOne will be installing 
upgrades to the system, all of 
which are included in the budget. 

The system that HopkinsOne 
has installed from SAP supports 
the people in the hospital and the 
school and will also have ongo- 
ing maintenance costs. 

“In the broad context of 
expenditure it is one that we just 
have to do. The divisions in the 
university are paying over time, 
like a mortgage,” he said. 

The system of payment 
involves installments of $5 
million each year for 15 years, 
plus these costs. At this time, 
HopkinsOne is in its early years 
of payment. 

“Tt’s not that large a sum of 
money — it is part of a $3 bil- 
lion a year operation, and for an 
administrative system,” McGill 
said. 

“It’s expenditure that if we 
didn’t spend it on this, we would 
have it to spend on something 
else, but we had to do this and 
the cost is built into the system 
with the planning,” he said. 

McGill compared the 
HopkinsOne situation to that of 
buying a house more expensive 
than the buyer anticipated — 
and the buyer must choose not 


_to buy new shingles for his roof | 
ihealsrta weay-oathint hie (-Rolanet Pack so ap 


cas) 


“We are in the final stages of 
the project, and trimming back 
costs,” McGill said. 


News in Brief 


ers, Donald Barthelme, Stephen 
Dixon, John Barth and Frank 
Kermode. 

— Chloe Mark 


Hope for TV- 
glued kids, BSPH 
Study says 


The American Academy of 
Pediatrics believes that toddlers 
who watch more than two hours 
of television a day are in danger 
of not developing important so- 
cial and behavior skills. But the 
harm can be reduced substan- 
tially, according to a study in the 
October issue of Pediatrics. 

Researchers at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health found 
that if television-watching falls 
below this level before a child 
turns six, behavioral skills will 
probably remain unaffected. The 
study cautioned that a child’s 
interpersonal skills may still re- 
main affected despite these mea- 
sures. The study was authored by 


les belonging to gaat students wer 
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Pristine Roland Park offers a Baltimore oasis 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
including the occasional “elderly 
lady sporting a wide-brimmed 
hat and colorful make-up.” How- 
ever seven-year resident David, 
out for a Saturday morning 
stroll with his daughters Maya, 
four, and Adina, one, said that, 
“Most of the people I’ve met are 
professionals with young fami- 


lies, many affiliated in some way 
with Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity.” 


Whatever the residents’ per- 
sonal backgrounds might be, 
the very active assortment of 
community organizations in 
Roland Park never fails to bring 
neighbors together. The Ro- 
land Park Civic League and the 
smaller neighborhood associa- 
tions under its umbrella work 
hard to beautify and maintain 

| streets and public areas, as well 
as keep residents well-informed 
and foster a sense of commu- 
nity. 

David and his wife are ac- 
tively involved in a sub-commu- 
nity within Roland Park known 

| as The Orchards, where they 
deliver newsletters and attend 
frequent neighborhood _ get- 
togethers and picnics. Sherry 
| Carter, an 11-year Roland Park 
resident, volunteers as a “block- 
captain” for her street. Her du- 
ties, she says, entail, “keeping 
neighbors informed and mak- 
| ing phone calls if there is an in- 
truder in the area or if there is 
other information [they need to 
know].” 

| Despite Roland Park’s idyl- 
lic reputation and well-defined 
boundaries, residents are quick 
| to point out that it is still a part 
of Baltimore and suffers from its 
| fair share of crime. The home in- 
| vasion and rape of a Roland Park 
woman in August has drawn 
| a great deal of media attention 
and has residents concerned. 
| Another common crime is bur- 
glary. 

“We had an incident several 
years ago when someone broke a 
window trying to break into our 
home,” David said, though de- 
| spite incidents like that, “overall 

Roland Park is a very safe com- 
munity.” 
_ Another aspect. 











assortment of schools known 
collectively as the “Roland Park 
Five’: Boys’ Latin, Bryn Mawr, 
Friends, Gilman and Roland 


Kamila Mistry, Cynthia Minko- 
vitz, Donna Strobino and Dina 
Borzekowski. 

— Chloe Mark 


Lacrosse champs 
get the presiden- 
tial treatment 


The 2007 men’s lacrosse team, 
winners of the NCAA Lacrosse 
Championships, visited Presi- 
dent George W. Bush on Sept. 21. 

The men wore signature blue 
ties for the occasion as they and 
other top-ranking NCAA teams 
were honored by the president 
for their athletic achievements. 

Bush congratulated the Hop- 
kins team for upholding a proud 
tradition of winning national la- 
crosse championships; this had 
been the team’s ninth victory. 

This was the second visit to 
the White House in three years 
for the Blue Jays, who also won 
the championship in 2005. 

— Chloe Mark 





roken on th 
block of 






_makes ‘ 
ing is the 


Park Coun- 
try schools. In 
fact the private 
schools are so 
desirable and 
well-attended 


that residents 
are able to 
name few, if 
any, children 
attending the 
closest public 
school in the 
area, Roland 
Park Elemen- 
tary/Middle 
School. 

“Our deci- 
sion to send 
our children 
to Bryn Mawr 
and Gilman 
was because 
they offered 


smallerclasses, 
stricter rules 
and dress code 
policies and 
just a 


vironment,” Carter said. She 
gave a wry smile and added, “It 
was very expensive, but worth 
1t:4 
For 


non-residents, Roland 


Park offers a different set of at- 
tractions. The historic octagonal 
Roland Park Water Tower rises 


above the buildings lining Ro- 
land Avenue, adding charm to 
the otherwise understated area. 
Roland Park houses are built in 
an array of different architec- 
tural styles, including Georgian, 
English Tudor and Queen Anne. 
Originally designed as a model 

“streetcar 





CONOR KEVIT/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Roland Park is a popular destination for young families to reside. 


—— 





suburb” by 
Frederick 
Law Olmsted 
Jr., residents 
lived in Ro- 
land Park to 
escape city 
life and com- 
muted into 
the city via 
streetcar near 
the turn of 
the 20th cen- 
tury. Though 
the mode of 
transporta- 
tion has mod- 
ernized, the 
peaceful sur- 
roundings 
and _ feeling 
of separation 
from the rest 





A 








CONOR KEVIT/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
more The peaceful streets of Roland Park are an ideal destination for the local athletes of Charles Village. 
structured en- 


of Baltimore remain. 

College students frequent the 
Starbucks and Eddie’s Market in 
the Roland Park Shopping Cen- 
ter. Also close to Roland Park and 
a 10-minute drive from Home- 
wood is the pricier Cross Keys 
Village, with an Elizabeth Arden 
Red Door Spa, Ann Taylor, Tal- 
bots, Chico’s and Williams-So- 
noma. Especially tempting are 
the pizzas at Donna’s Café and 
the over 30 varieties of truffles at 
Truffles and Tea, both under lo- 
cal ownership. 

Though the area of Charles 
Village bordering Homewood has 
experienced a revival, students 
and Charles Villagers continue 
to turn to Roland Park for a brisk 
morning jog, a breath of fresh air 
and a break from the hectic Balti- 
more lifestyle. 

Easily accessible by foot, bike, 
car and shuttle, pristinely main- 
tained through the neighbor- 
hood associations’ supervision, 
and gorgeous to behold, Roland 
Park deserves now more than 
ever the “model neighborhood” 
title that it first earned over 100 
years ago. 








410.516.4228 


Business @jhunewsletter.com 





Looking to reach 
the Johns Hopkins 


community? 
Advertise in the 
JHU News-Letter! 


Our talented and experienced staff will help you market 
your business to the staff, faculty and students of the Johns 
Hopkins University. The News-Letter offers a variety of ad- 
vertising options, and we will be happy to help you find the 
ad that’s right for you. We can also design the advertisement 
for you! If you are interested in classified, black and white, 
color ads or inserts, contact our business office or check out 
our Web site, www.jhunewsletter.com, for a rate guide. 


Contact our business office: 
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Belvedere Square offers 
delicious, unique delights 


op in your car and 
take a quick little 
adventure down 
York Road fly 
past Jamaican food 
shacks and fried chicken joints, 
hin 10 minutes you've 
gone from an enclave of ethnic 
bargain dining into an epicure’s 


and wit 


paradise of international cuisine. 
Belvedere Square is comprised of 
a number of unique shops spe- 
cializing in a fabulous variety of 
treats, selling bottles of Bordeaux 
at one end and offering imported 
Dutch tulips at the other. The 
most impressive of these stores 
Square Market, a 
culinary emporium divided into 
a number of wonderful 
counters and food distributors. 


is Bely edere 
chow 


The most famous business in 


the market is Atwater’s, which 
is known 
for their 


daily-chang- 
menu 
of creative 
sandwiches, 
hearty soups 


ing 


and heavy enly pastries. Indoor and 
outdoor seating, in addition to a 
diner-esque soup bar and an irre- 
sistible bakery, make for a dyna- 
mite combination that entices any 
grocery shopper to take a break 
from their errands and spoil 
themselves with a lemon but- 
termilk tart and a cup of organic 
fair trade coffee. Just make sure 
to pick up some farm fresh milk 
from Ned Atwater’s Farmstead 
Cheese counter; you just might 
wake up a few minutes earlier, 
simply to enjoy a first-class bowl 
of cereal. 

If hosting a dinner party is 
on your weekend social calen- 
dar, make your way towards 
Ceriello Fine Foods, stationed 
next to Neopol Savory Smokery. 
Ceriello offers a variety of Ital- 
ian delicacies, including aged 
balsamic vinegar and Castel- 
lino grilled green olives. Pick 
up one of their 11 varieties of 
homemade, all natural sauces. 
Serve the white wine clam sauce 


MHBR # 4591 





D.IS.H. 


with whole-wheat capellini or 
the tomato vodka sauce with 
homemade gemelli pasta, and 
your guests will be convinced 
you spent hours stirring up your 
Italian grandmother's addictive 
family recipe. 

Craving something other than 
familiar European/Ameri- 
Iry Ikan Seafood 
and Sushi across from Planet Pro- 
Earth 
bar. Owen Vong, sushi chef at the 
Rim restaurant in Cock- 
ypened Ikan (Malaysian 


your 
can cuisine? 


duce’s Essence smoothie 
Pacific 
eysville, « 
for “fish’”) Seafood a few years 
ago and has quickly received 
much-deserved praise from pro- 
fessional and amateur critics 
alike. In 2006, Baltimore Magazine 
recognized the modest Japanese 
establishment as the “Best of Bal- 
timore” for calamari. 

At hae 
though their 
menu tends 
to stray 
away from 
typically 
traditional! 
Japanese dishes, like Yakatori 
and soba noodles, Ikan’s kitch- 
en entrees, such as fish-n-chips 
($7.95) and shrimp stuffed with 
crabmeat ($11.95) promises to sat- 
isfy non-sushi lovers and seafood 
aficionados equally. Their signa- 
ture maki rolls are unique, af- 
fordable and surprisingly filling. 
The Bahamas roll, which com- 
bines tempura shrimp, avocado 
and cucumber on the inside and 
finishes the outside of the roll 
with toasted coconut and spicy 
wasabi mayo ($7.50), is a meal 
within itself, making your taste 
buds decipher between salty and 
sweet, bitter and sour tastes. 

Belvedere Market is certainly 
a gourmet heaven of global de- 
lights, but not all is heavenly in 
Belvedere Square. Taste, a trendy 
contemporary American restau- 
rant at the entrance of the square, 
is the antithesis of all that is deli- 
cious at the neighboring market. 
But you'll have to wait until next 
week to find out why. 


Connelly 
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Dublin: a college town with old 


ven when I was apply- 

I always 
had some idea that I’d 
be studying abroad 
pretty much 
sold on Hopkins when my over- 


ing to college, 


I was 


eager tour guide answered my 
questions with a rhapsody about 
studying art in Florence, living 
in an olive grove outside the city, 
eating pasta and speaking Ital- 
ian. 

About four years later, with 
my Italian skills in shambles, | 
opted out of that particular Med- 
iterranean favor of 
something more within my skill 
set: studying English in Dublin. 

Before I came to Dublin, my 
only experience with Ireland 
was a short trip to the country- 
side to visit the thatched-roof 
cottage where my grandmother 
was raised, with all of the wool- 
len sweaters and sheep-lined 
roads that had entailed. So when 
it came time to pack up, I was ex- 
cited to discover another side of 
Ireland for myself. 

Dublin, I’ve found, is unlike 
any other city I have ever visited. 
Sure, it’s charming and Euro- 
pean, and has all of the beautiful 
art and architecture you would 
expect from the country’s capi- 
tal, but its young population and 
fun-loving attitude fight off the 
air of stuffiness that might other- 


fantasy in 


| wise be overwhelming. 


COURTESY OF JEN ARMSTRONG 
The streets of Dublin are always bustling. 





SALES BY MCWILLIAMS BALLARD 
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-world charm 


COURTESY OF JEN ARMSTRONG 


Temple Bar is the perfect place to practice drinking like a true Irishman. The district is a favorite of local university students. 


Instead of a museum tour, for 
instance, one local suggested that 
the only things we needed to do 
in Dublin were get our free pint 
from the Guinness factory and 
catch the Ireland vs. France rug- 
by match. 

It’s estimated that about 50 
percent of Dublin’s population 
is under the age of 25, and it cer- 
tainly shows. Walking through 
the city on any night, you can 
expect to see young people 
spilling out of pubs onto 
cobblestone streets, lined 
up outside of clubs or eating 
dinner in front of glass-front 
windows (though hardly ever 
outside, as it never gets much 
warmer than 60 degrees). It’s 
this youthful atmosphere that 
makes all of Dublin seem like 
a big college town, a mix of 
the serious and educational 
with more than a dash of the 
crazy and entertaining. 

I’m lucky enough to live 
right on the edge of this col- 
lege town, on the University 
College Dublin’s Belfield cam- 
pus. Approximately 10 min- 
utes on the bus brings you 
to the beautiful St. Stephen's 
Green, the nightlife of Har- 


court Street or the cobblestone- 
paved shopping avenue, Grafton 
Street, where I’ve learned it’s pos- 
sible to spend serious amounts of 
money. But staying on campus 
has also been quite the cultural 
experience in itself. 

With over 22,000 students I 
expected it to be slightly differ- 
ent from Hopkins, but some of 
the things that are typical of Irish 
university students took me com- 
pletely by surprise. 


studying, yet still seem to get all 
of their work done. 

In short, weeknights make 
you wonder when these people 
sleep or if it’s really a good idea 
for everyone to write a paper af- 
ter so many pints. 

What's been even more mys- 
terious to me is the issue of Irish 
sports. “The Lads” will gather 
out on the field behind my apart- 
ment with tiny wooden sticks 
for something called “hurling,” 


The aca- which J still 
demic pro- do not un- 
cess itself Armstrong ee 
has been to- even — after 
tally foreign many ex- 
with things Guest Column planations. 
like “mod- You can 


ules” and “tutors,” but even more 
surprising is the student attitude 
towards classes. Now, I know 
that Hopkins’ attitude towards 
academics is not typical — what 
with the unnatural love of MSE 
and the never-ending workload 
— but here it seems to be the to- 
tal opposite. 

People avoid the James Joyce 
library like the plague and prefer 
to go out to the student bar Mon- 
day (and Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday) nights instead of 





¢ Furnished Model Now Open 


¢ Immediate Move-Iins Available 


¢ Great Neighborhood Amenities 


* Close to Johns Hopkins and Union Memorial 


village-lofts.com 


smart living in the heart of charles village 
3201 st. paul street baltimore maryland . 


MPOr a limited time only on select units. Must use preferred lender, 


410.243 0324 
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occasionally catch a Gaelic Foot- 
ball match, which is a little like 
soccer, minus a few crucial rules 
and plus about 10 crazy ones. 
Apart from my _ ineptitude 
with national sports, there are 
facets of Dublin life that I under- 
stand unquestioningly: constant 
offers of tea and biscuits, the un- 
assuming presence of old stone 
buildings along the Liffey, the 
National Lottery game show (ev- 
eryone wins!) and the continuous 
sociability of Dublin’s citizens. 
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Fantasies: 
the good. 


the bad and 
the kinky 


antasies. We've all had 

them: most of us have 

been dealing with them 

since middle school. 

You're sitting in class, 
trying to concentrate on a ques- 
tionably accurate map of Europe 
on the chalkboard and find your- 
self daydreaming about the Tay- 
lor Hanson look-alike two rows 
to the left. 

Or you're attempting to read 
a chapter on phospholipid bi-lay- 

ers but a scene from a Clint East- 
wood western keeps replaying 
in your head, and the roughness 
of the ruffles on your imaginary 
dress are much better than pro- 
tein placement. 

Whatever the circumstance, 
these daydreams are potentially 
very debilitating but can also be 
quite constructive. The serious 
side first: 

Everyone has a fantasy they’re 
embarrassed about. Sometimes 
they’re inappropriate in that 
“gross, what was I (subconscious- 
ly) thinking?” way, but some are 
inappropriate in that “this is 
completely and utterly socially 
unacceptable” way. These are the 
fantasies I encourage you to take 
action about: You are (probably) 
psychologically healthy and fine 
— but holding in this kind of 
veiled drive as well as the result- 
ing suspicion and self-doubt is 
not healthy. 

Obviously I’m not a doctor or 
a nurse or even a science major, 
but I am authorized to tell you our 
counseling center (conveniently 
located on the third floor of Gar- 
land hall) would love to talk to you 
about it. Psychologist Matthew 
Torres explained that while none 
of Hopkins counselors specialize 
in dream interpretation, the anal- 
ysis and resulting advising about 
dreams and fantasies are included 


=* Siti: 1 typical clinical training. 


If you have any troubling fan- 
tasies or dreams, please do call 
the counseling center and set up 
an appointment — it’s all very 
discreet and _ professional: (410) 
516-8278. There’s no shame in 
confessing to odd sexual ideas — 
when I say we've all had them and 
probably repressed it, I mean it. 

Now moving on to how to use 





hy 


A\ 
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such fantasies to your sexual ad- 
vantage. This is one of the precious 
few occasions where I recommend 
being in a relationship or at least 
a comfortably consistent hook-up 
situation. A stable social interac- 
tion where both parties are relaxed 
enough to share sexual fantasies 
that are more complicated and in- 
timate than just “Oh, I've always 
wanted to try girl-on-top” (Note: 
that’s not a sexual fantasy, that’s 








ner all the wonderfully creative 
things you'd like to try, ask if they 
want to. Please. Even if the main 
tenet of the fantasy is your be- 
ing in complete control, it hasn’t 
started yet, so you need to ask. 
Once everyone is informed and 
consenting, I stop writing, be- 
cause you should know where to 
go from there. Go get the unicorn 
costume, the Einstein wig, the 
specially reinforced school desk, 


boring) is rela- the Mordor 
tively essential backdrop 
for the episode or the keys 
to proceed well. to that one 
Thatrecommen- lab no one 
dation made, it’s ever uses 
a fairly straight- and take 
forward _ pro- your sexual 
cess: First you imagination 
need to tell your to task. 
partner the fan- Never 
tasy. be afraid to 
There are share and 
several options inquire. The 
of cree and Gwendoh n 1 Henr ee they 
where to do . . can do is 
this. Discuss- Orgasmic Chemistry say no. If 
ing it over a you want 
casual dinner tommegscreen 


is a nice option; 

so is sometime during the lighter 
stages of foreplay. It’s probably 
not as appropriate when you're 
pulling into their parents’ drive- 
way for Thanksgiving or in the 


waiting room at the gynecolo- 


gist. If you're feeling a bit coyer, 
you could hint at parts of it in 
texts during classes. 

However eventual full dis- 
closure is important — depend- 
ing on the severity of the fantasy, 
surprises could be to your disad- 
vantage (guys say they’re up for 
anything, anytime. They’re not). 

After you’ve told your part- 


how weird 
is too weird to try, fine. But keep 
in mind that if the friendship is 
stable enough, the worst that'll 
happen is he’ll turn it down that 
time, but then think of you as 
perhaps the most “liberated” girl 
he knows. That’s always enter- 
taining. And one last thing: Porn 
isn’t a fantasy. You’re welcome 
to act out your favorites, but you 
won't gain any of my respect for it 
— it’s all about those quirky sub- 
conscious inventions you're hid- 
ing. These are the stories I want 
to hear over my 1/2 price burgers 
on Thursdays, so take a look. 


Brief Reference Section: All of 
these scenarios are taken from 
actual conversations with real 
people, as sad as that is. Most of 
them are paraphrased for appro- 
priateness. 

The Good: 

The good would entail run- 
ning in the pouring rain and 


holding hands, when the light | 


changes just as you reach the 
road. So you duck under a bus 
stop and start making out wild- 
ly — then run through the rain 
to your room and take it from 
there. While this one is pretty 
circumstantial, the moral is to 
never pass up a good rainy day. 
(Amanda, Class of 2010). 

The Bad: 

The bad would include con- 
vincing someone to call his or 
her twin who goes to school six 
hours away on a false premise 
and trying to orchestrate a three- 


some. If this hasn’t come up ina | 


conversation about said twin, it’s 
probably not an option. (John, 
Class of 2011). 

Another bad one would be an 
ice cream and chocolate syrup ad- 
venture with a lactose intolerant 
partner. (Craig, Class of 2010). 

“Tarzan and Jane, with a real 
tree and real red ants,” would be 
a scenario to avoid. (Scott, Class 
of 2010). 

The Ugly: 

For the ugly, “kissing some- 
one after a facial — not good for 
either party, really.” (Sarah, Class 
of 2011). 

The female dons a cardboard 
box decorated with dials and a 
cut-out “door”; the man wears a 
chicken suit and plays out a tra- 
ditional kitchen romance. (John, 
Class of 2011). 
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Stressing out is not 
worth the headache 


s college students, 

we are plagued by 

headaches, not on 

a daily basis, but 

by the minute. We 

cause ourselves to worry about 

what has to be done, what could 

have been done, the concepts we 

have yet to understand and what 

things will turn out like in the fu- 

ture. Life has become a non-stop 

mix of school, homework, papers, 

projects, research, finals and all- 
nighters. 

This combination of endless 

“to-do” lists and ultimately un- 


| solvable problems of life cause 





| period of time. 





| our heads to teeter on the edge 
| of madness. And what may seem 


like a tiny headache problem is 
actually a nationwide epidemic. 
According to Stephen Silberstein, 
director of the Jefferson Headache 


| Center, more than three million 


Americans suffer from self-inflict- 

ed headaches at 

any given time. 
There 


countless asl? — = 
ee why an Guest Column 


individual con- 
tracts a head- 
ache, whether it be a migraine or 
just a tension headache. Medical- 
ly headaches are caused by the 
contraction, or tensing, of neck 
and scalp muscles. Such muscle 
contractions can be caused by 
stress, depression, head injury 
and anxiety. 











ple who complained of frequent 
headaches by giving them artifi- 
cial sweeteners on some days and 
a placebo on others. The study re- 
vealed that the participants suf- 
fered from headaches mostly on 
days when they had consumed 
artificial sweeteners. 

So how can we avoid these 
head-splitting migraines? Should 
we cease studying? Stop the read- 
ing and the writing? Since these 
options would most likely result 
in you failing out of Hopkins — 
creating a whole different sort of 
headache — the best way to avoid 
a headache is to prevent them. In 
order to this you must remove all 
the things that trigger your head- 
aches to start. Students must get 
enough sleep and rest. We should 
eat properly and dress warmly in 
cold weather. That is particularly 
hard to do in this early-fall weath- 
er, when the difference in tem- 

peratures from 
a the morning to 
: Ha the afternoon 
ranges from 57 
degrees to 85 
degrees. But 
remember, you 
do live here — take jackets in the 
morning and put them back when 
we don't need them! 

In case fate is working against 
you and you catch a cold or find 
yourself suffering from a mas- 
sive headache, you might look to 
aspirin. Over- 





Headaches can 
also be caused 
by eye strain, 
such as when 
you use of a 
computer or a 
microscope for 
a prolonged 


Other causes 
include fatigue, 
alcohol use, ex- 
cessive smoking, excessive caf- 
feine use, sinus infection, nasal 
congestion, overexertion colds 
and influenza — just your basic 
list of affects from the average 
college student lifestyle. 
Interestingly enough certain 
foods can cause headaches and 
migraines as well. These foods are 
rich in a chemical called amines 
affect blood vessels. Such foods 
include peanuts, pork, cheese, al- 
cohol, citrus fruits and chocolate. 
Artificial sweeteners can also 
cause headaches. A study pub- 
lished in the journal Neurology 
involved researchers testing peo- 


The best way to avoid 
a headache is to pre- 
vent them ... 
remove all the things 
that trigger your 
headaches to start. 





the-counter 
medications 
are an option, 
although tak 
ing too much 
or taking them 
in combina- 
tion with other 
medications 
will cause harm 
to your body. 
Also please 
note that taking aspirins after you 
have drank three or more alco- 
holic beverages can cause damage 
to your body, specifically to the 
liver. 

In some cases, both over-the- 
counter pain relievers and pre- 
scriptions drugs cause these head- 
aches to occur in the first place. 
Give yourself a break, close your 
eyes, lay back, maybe even take 
a nap. Headaches are an intrinsic 
part of college life, but you can 
minimize your risk of getting too 
many by being good to yourself 
and protecting your mind from 
overloads. 


you must 





Stroll down The Avenue for timeless clothing finds and eclectic fashion designs 


elcome _ back 
loyal readers of 
Hop Couture 
(well, it’s only 
beena week, but 
I can dream, can’t I?). Now that 
we are all dressed in our checks, 
plaids and Irish wear, it is time 
to turn our fashion-forward eyes 
to a more local subject: The small 
residential area of Hampden. 
Just west of campus, Hamp- 
den is home to a well known 
shopping district. Thirty-Sixth 
Street, or The Avenue, as it’s 
more commonly referred to, isa 
vibrant and absolutely beautiful 
boulevard of burgeoning styles, 
vintage looks and chic design- 
ers. To judge for myself just how 
valuable Hampden is as a fashion 
resource, I decided to take a stroll 
down the Avenue. 
As I made my way up Keswick 
Road, I was hit by the beautiful 
color palette of row housing. This 





area is simple and pleasing to the 
eye. I finally arrived at my desti- 
nation — as I stood on the corner 
of 36th and Chestnut Streets, I was 
caught on a threshold between 
two worlds. On one side of me 
slept a quiet little residential area, 
while the other was a bustling 
boutique-filled avenue of charm. 
Continuing on, I entered my 
first store of the day, Minas, to 
the sounds of old love songs. This 
small store houses a selection of 
vintage men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing for fantastic prices. The selec- 
tion of leather and tweed jackets is 
intriguing — be sure to takea look. 
Shuffle on downstairs and you'll 
find an amazing array of vintage 
wool jackets and coats for both 
sexes. As I continued digging, I 
stumbled upon a wonderful selec- 
tion of paisley ties (essential to any 
man’s spring semiformal wear). 
Needless to say, one of those ties 
(a Dior one, in particular) now lies 
peacefully in 
my closet. 

The day was 
young; I moved 
on to Char- 
lotte Elliott, a 
quiet, cramped 
antique _ store. 
Though the 
store houses 
mainly an- 
tique goods 
and wares, 
they also offer 
vintage cloth- 
ing, although 
it hides in the 
basement. 
There I found 
a handful of 
beautiful hats, 

shoes, scarves 
and ties. Ladies 
who are look- 
ing to spruce 





up their handbag collection will be 
pleasantly surprised by the style 
and variety of the purses there. I 
discovered a rack holding a bundle 
of military style jackets — another 
necessity for every man in the up- 
coming cooler season. 
It strikes me 
as dumb that the 
retro garments 
in these vintage 
stores are now a 








signs some of the jewelry herself. 

The boutique features local 
artists as well as clothing from 
San Francisco designers. The 
handbags in particular are beau- 
tiful. I highly recommend a visit 
for any girl with an eclectic taste; 
the multicultural 
imports can be 
essential to add- 
ing a little spice 
into your ward- 


source of inspira- robe, especially 
tion for high end now in a world 
designers. It al- where __ fashion 
most makes me borrows from ev- 
regret spending ery corner of the 
Il that Id 

a at money world. 

on my brand ©; 4 H As my _ day 
name jacket that Siavash Ral ani goes on, I am left 
I could’ve found speechless. My 


here. Don’t make 
my mistakes loyal 
fashionistas — | 
have now come to realize (as I 
hope you have, also) that follow- 
ing a brand name isn’t always the 
best way to go. 

I next arrived at the three-floor 
Avenue Antique, which houses 
a myriad of 1950s clothing. The 
women’s selection is absolutely 
huge and the rack after rack of 
long wool, fur and cotton coats 
are beautiful. Though I don’t stay 
for long, I can tell the variety here 
is endless; a must stop for the stin- 
gy rack diver. 

As I continue on my way, I 
walk into a colorful store reminis- 
cent of old Spain. Milagro (Span- 
ish for miracle) is a small upscale 
shop selling clothing and jewelry 
for women. The owner, Kimry 
Perrone, describes the store as a 
world-import boutique, bring- 
ing in merchandise from Mexico, 
Nepal, India, Morocco and many 
other places. She personally trav- 
els to the locations to pick out her 
stock and even creates and de- 


y 


Hop Couture 


thoughts are inef- 
fable; there is so 
much fashion and 
beauty around me. I stand outside 
Oakenshawe Antiques looking at 
the most beautifully designed an- 
tique and modern furniture I have 
ever seen. The scene is too much to 
take in on the first visit, it beckons 
me to return, but I keep on. 

I come across a different store. 
It grabs my attention the way 
a high end name like Armani 
steals your focus — Form is an 
extremely elegant, swanky and 
upscale women’s fashion store. Its 
wooden floors and glossy setup 
screams designer boutique, and I 
love it. Form’s tagline — “modern 
clothing. Exclusive lines, for the 
creative woman” — should be 
enough to pull in all the chic la- 
dies from Homewood. The own- 
er, Aimee Bracken, described her 
vision for the boutique: “Form 
provides professional clothing 
for upscale women. It’s fun and 
sophisticated with an edge.” 

Her aim was to emulate a high 
class New York style boutique, 


and she certainly 
succeeded. The bou- 
tique even houses 
a runway upstairs, 
which Bracken uses 
to host local fashion 
shows. Her collec- 
tion ranges from 
Vera Wang Laven- 
der and Bensoni to 
lesser known labels. 
Form, in my opin- 
ion, is the epitome of 
high style in Hamp- 
den. Whether hit- 
ting up the town for 
that cute top, brows- 
ing for new flats or 
hounding after that 
spring formal dress, 
any Hopkins girl 
should make an ef- 
fort to stop by and 
add a little chic to 
their appearance. 
At the end of The Avenue sits 
a unique store. Uptown Dog is 
a boutique for dogs and cats (no 
one said fashion had to be for 
humans!). The store offers cloth- 
ing, jewelry and accessories for 
both species. The owner, Kim- 
berly Jackson, introduces me to 
Sexy Beast, the newest line in 
grooming for dogs. The line con- 
sists of everything ranging from 





freshening sprays, dry shampoos » 


and glosses to colognes. Also on 
display are a set of lush dog beds 
(Oprah’s has one, why don’t you?). 
There is also a lovely selection of 
sweaters for cats and dogs when it 
gets cold. The prevalent style for 
the season: matching garments 
for dog and owner. Although 
those of us living in university 
housing are not allowed the com- 


pany of our animal friends, Up- | 
town Dog is a must-see location 


for the local animal lover. 
_ My day has finally come to 





JESSIE YOUNG|STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Hampden’s vintage shops are home to kitch accessories. 


an end; I’ve exhausted myself 
of fashion for one day. As I sit 
in the famous Café Hon sipping 
my coffee, I can’t help but ponder 
one small notion. Throughout 
this piece, | have been turned 
inside out and upside down by 
the fascinating variety of stores 
and styles that I've come across. 
Everything from vintage to high 
end, anything of any price can be 
found on The Avenue. Whether 
or not you pride yourself in your 
clothing, I cannot urge you more 
to get outside and explore this 
area. Hampden is an absolute 
gem. This is the epicenter of a 
cultural earthquake and yet I 
still see girls and boy prancing 
around the quads, lounging in 
class and in the cafeteria in their 
gym shorts and middle school 
T-shirts. With such amazing re- 
sources in front of us, I ask: why 
aren't Hopkins students taking 
more stride in their clothing? 
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Appealing to the base 


On May 39, television polemicist Bill O'Reilly 
went on the following rant about illegal immi- 
gration as he was interviewing Republican presi- 
dential candidate John McCain on The O'Reilly 
Factor: 

“The objection is: ‘There’s not enough illegal 
aliens in here.’ The New York Times wants open 
borders. They want all the 12 million legal people 
who will be legalized to bring in their extended 
families, not just wives and children, but moms 
and dads, brothers and sisters. This would lead 
to, between my calculation, 40 and 50 [million] 
foreign nationals being absorbed in the United 
States in the next 12-13 years. That would sink the 
Republican Party, I believe, because we'd have 
a one-party system, and change — pardon the 
pun — the whole complexion of America. Am I 
wrong? 

McCain's response was telling: “No, you're 
right.” 

O'Reilly went on: 

“Do you understand what the New York Times 
wants, and the far left want? They want to break 
down the white, Christian, male power structure 
— of which you are a part and so am I — and 
they want to bring in millions of foreign nation- 
als to basically break down the structure that we 
have.” 

All the while, McCain nodded along, speak- 
ing — we presume — directly to his base. 

He spoke to that same base last week when he 
— like three of his fellow front-runners — left his 
podium conspicuously empty at the PBS debate 
on minority issues at Morgan State University. 

It’s a cynical political tactic that has gotten 
Republican presidential candidates elected for 
almost 40 years — assuring their “white, Chris- 
tian, male” and primarily Southern base that the 
Republican Party will stay true to the cause, all 
the while marginalizing the interests of those 
who don't fit the mold. 

It’s what got George W. Bush — who traveled 
to Bob Jones University to campaign while inter- 
racial dating was still forbidden there — elected 
in 2000, and again in 2004. It’s what got his father 
elected in 1988, Ronald Reagan elected in 1980 and 
again in 1984, and Richard Nixon in 1968 and 1972. 
The “solid south” — the turn of the largest elector- 
al force in American history from the Democratic 
Party to the Republican Party in the middle of the 
20th century — has made each of them president. 

Ever since then, Republican candidates have 
been tripping over themselves to try to consoli- 


date the “white, Christian, male” electoral base, 
and then energize it in time to vote. 

That's precisely what the leading four candi- 
dates were doing — intentionally or not — when | 
they failed to show up at last week’s debate, 

Unfortunately, this isn’t the first time Repub- 
lican presidential candidates have blown off an | 


important political constituency to send a mes- | | 


sage to the Southern “white, Christian, male” 
base. 


Perhaps the most puzzling political calcula- 


tion made by Republican presidential candidates | 


this year is their collective brush-off of one of the 


fastest growing electoral forces in the country: 
Hispanic voters. 


Univision, the Spanish-language television | 


station, had to cancel a debate on Hispanic issues 
recently when only McCain agreed to attend. 


Univision had planned on simultaneously trans- | | 
lating the debate into Spanish, a feat that would | 
have made the Republican Party newly accessible 


to a previously marginalized political constituen- 
cy. And yet the GOP candidates swiftly quashed 
the debate (Mitt Romney even garnered criticism 
for having a Spanish language Web site). 


years of incremental progress forged by the Bush 
administration in attracting political support 
from the Hispanic community. Republican can- 
didates are forfeiting that support now in order 
to capitalize on a groundswell of conservative 
resentment toward immigrant workers and mi- 
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This strategy is puzzling because it reverses | 


Brody, highest- 
_ paid university 
president in U.S., 


norities, who have now after decades of diminu- | 
tion begun to forge a lasting equality. 

But even that “white, Christian, male” power 
base is considering abandoning the Republi- 
can Party in droves, and evangelical leaders are 
contemplating third-party runs out of profound 
dissatisfaction with the GOP field (particularly 
former New York Mayor Rudy Giuliani, who | 
supports abortion rights). 

The point of all this is that the GOP is indulg- 
ing a foolish impulse: In the face of an inhos- | 
pitable electoral climate, cling to a dependable 
ideological base. 

Not only will that strategy fail, but it will thor- 
oughly disenfranchise a rapidly growing political | 
constituency that could have potentially been the 
bulwark of a newly reinvented GOP. Beyond the 
potential political repercussions of the Republican 
Party’s disregard for minority issues, it is danger- 
ous when either political party so causally writes 
off a huge swath of the American electorate. 





Enshrining intellectual freedom 


Recent events at Colorado State University 
raise a number of questions about free speech, 
the freedom of the press and their relationship to 
the academic ideals of universities. 

The circumstances at CSU differ slightly from 
the free speech controversies Hopkins has faced. 
For one, CSU is public university — it is subject 
to the same first amendment obligations as the 
federal government. But as a private institution, 
Hopkins is not technically bound by the free 
speech requirements of the Bill of Rights. 

Nonetheless, as an academic institution dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of knowledge and discovery, 
Hopkins has a responsibility to its student popu- 
lation to foster a climate of intellectual freedom. 
To foster a healthy academic relationship with its 
students, the University must be open and will- 
ing to freely disseminate information, even infor- 
mation we might otherwise find objectionable. 

This is why a free student press is important 

— to fulfill, among other things, the role of an 
independent watchdog on campus. Student press 
organizations — which are educational programs 
themselves — must be free of the constraints of 
university speech codes in order to objectively 


report and, if necessary, comment on the deci- 
sions of the institutions they cover. 

Universities should not be afraid of contro- 
versial speech. Institutions of higher learning 
should be spaces of intellectual curiosity that 
foster substantive and sometimes controversial 
political dialogue. For the sake of honest intellec- 
tual discourse, this is a must. 

That said, it is important to stake out a cru- 
cial intellectual distinction: A free and open 
academic discourse can tolerate offensive speech 
without accepting or, worse, enshrining it. In the 
case of the infamous Sigma Chi debacle last year, 
Hopkins students learned this lesson the hard 
way. Racial epithets and generally objectionable 
speech meant to marginalize or defame specific 
constituencies are by no means the mark of a 
healthy intellectual dialogue. 

We urge administrators and students to take 
this opportunity to engage in a substantive ethi- 
cal dialogue about the value of free speech at 
Hopkins. If we can accomplish this much, we 
will have preserved our campus-wide intellectu- 
al discourse — the defining virtue of a Hopkins 
education. 





heflecting on 100 years 


This year will be the 100-year anniversary of 
Homewood Field. Such an achievement should 
be recognized as an important moment not just 
for Hopkins athletics, but the Hopkins commu- 
nity at large. The News-Letter would like to take 
a moment to applaud this historic year. 

Athletics have been a very important ele- 
ment of our community, even beyond the Hop- 


_ kins student body. For example, residents of 


Charles Village, who have no direct connection 
with Hopkins, recount fond memories of going 
to the games and rooting for the lacrosse team 
during a championship run. 

A whole century has passed since Home- 


wood Field was made, and we ask the Hopkins 
community to step back and consider how far 
we have come along. Whites and blacks now 
play on the same field, working together toward 
success. Field hockey and women’s lacrosse are 
played on Homewood Field as well as the men’s 
sports. This is a far stride from the male-cen- 
tered, white-washed sports that were held on 
this same field circa 1897. It may be taken for 
granted now, but-that truly is something mag- 
nificent. In so many ways Homewood Field has 
brought us together, even if that means bring- 
ing students out of MSE for only a few hours to 
enjoy a game. 





is worth more 


To the Editor: 


Your report on President 
Brody’s compensation (“Brody 


| named highest-paid univ. Presi- 


dent,” Sept. 27) deserves some 


| comment and clarification. 


You correctly report that near- 
ly 62 percent of the compensation 
reported for Dr. Brody on the uni- 
versity’s IRS return for fiscal year 
2006 was deferred compensation. 
In other words, this. was money 
awarded to Dr. Brody by the 
board of trustees over the course 
of nine years but held — by deci- 
sion of either by the board or Dr. 
Brody himself — for payment at 
a later time. 

What your story does not 
mention is that the deferred com- 
pensation had previously been 
reported on the university’s IRS 
returns for the years in which it 
was awarded. The fact that it also 
is reported on the 2006 return 


— a double counting that artifi- 
cially inflates an employee’s ap- 
parent compensation — is sim- 
ply a result of IRS rules. 

That said, we on the board of 
trustees make no apology for Dr. 
Brody’s compensation, which we 
determine after an annual evalu- 
ation of his performance. He is, 
if anything, far underpaid as the 
CEO of what amounts to a $6 bil- 
lion corporation. 

Under his leadership, the uni- 
versity has performed remark- 
ably in education, research, and 
patient care. We have attracted 
and retained world-class faculty; 
applications for undergradu- 
ate admissions have increased 
dramatically. Our campuses 


and facilities have been greatly 
improved. We consistently have 
been among the top nation’s five 
or six universities in fund raising 
and our endowment has nearly 
tripled from $982 million to $2.8 
billion. 

Johns Hopkins has been man- 
aged exceptionally well. Bill Bro- 
dy is doing an outstanding job, 
in leadership, strategic vision, in 
fund raising and in every other 
way. We've got a good thing go- 
ing, and we want to keep Bill at 
Johns Hopkins as long as we can. 


Pamela P. Flaherty 
Chair, Board of Trustees 
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Caught 
between two 
worlds 


By ERSIN AKINCI 


Being a first generation Ameri- 
canis, among other things, perpet- 
ually uncomfortable. This summer 
was the latest episode in my never- 
ending identity struggle. I went to 
Turkey, my second home, but for 
the first time free from my rela- 
tives. Independence meant that I 
had to put my homegrown Turk- 
ish language skills to the test, and 
I'm so glad I did because it meant 
that I had to become a local, just 
another Ersin out on the street. 

As you may have heard, Tur- 


key has been going through a | 
political controversy. On the one | 


hand, there is the freely elected 


Justice and Development Party, | 


or AKP. On the other, there is the 
powerful military establishment, 
which is suspicious of AKP’s sup- 
posedly Islamist roots, despite 
the fact that the AKP itself has 
never espoused anything con- 
cerning political Islam. 

At least, that’s the story in the 


Western press. In my travels I | 


tried to get the real scoop by gos- 
siping with everyone I could. As 
I spoke with barkeepers, cabbies, 
professors, photographers and 
college students, among others, I 
found myself asserting the most 
outrageous conspiracy theories, 
just to get closer to these people 
and know how they felt. 

So, what did I learn about 
Turkish politics from talking to 
ordinary, everyday Turks? First of 
all, America controls everything. 
Those against the AKP claim that 
the CIA has been funding their 
campaigns because in exchange 
the government has been selling 
all public assets to American and 
Israeli businessmen for pennies on 


the dollar. Furthermore, as long as | 
AKP does what Bush wants, they | 


are seen as poster children for 

y‘moderate political Islam” and a 

key peg in the administration's 
plans for the “Greater Middle East 
Project.” The people who support 
AKP might say just the opposite, 
that America rapes and plunders 
its way through all Muslim coun- 
tries because at the end of the day, 
all Westerners hate Muslims. 

Certainly there is a palpable an- 
ger toward the United States. We 
are seen as an imperialist power 
without any regard for the lives of 
anyone who doesn’t fall in line. 

To me, the real question is to 
what degree are Turks using this 
as a scapegoat for their own in- 
ability to get their act together? In 
Turkey, politics is treated like soc- 
cer. Democracy doesn’t seem to be 
necessary unless it helps score a 
goal. Secularists are in denial that 
half the country voted for AKP in 
the last election. They dismiss it 
with foggy claims that votes were 
bought. How many votes can be 
bought? Go onto the street, start 
asking who supports AKP. You 
will see that almost every other 
person does, for whatever reason. 
They cannot accept that, for bet- 
ter or worse, the face of Turkey 
is more outwardly religious than 
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they want. For them, democracy 
is a check box on the list toward 
the dream of being real Europe- 
ans, a fantasy centuries old. 

Not that the other side is inno- 
cent. It is very clear that the AKP 
is run by religious conservatives 
who want to bring Islam into the 
public forum. While many people 
voted for AKP only because of 
their success at bringing econom- 
ic stability, you would be hard- 
pressed to find someone who 
voted for them because they have 
promised to uphold secularism. 

Perhaps a promising sign is that 
the Saadet Parti (Felicity Party), 
the party considered to be the true 
hardcore Islamists, hardly won 
above two percent of the vote. 

Before I left for my trip, my 
mother suggested that the real 
identity of Turkey is a country that 
is permanently seeking its identity. 
In Istanbul, as I passed by the 
bridge connecting two continents 
I couldn't help but think that 
this is inevitability rooted in the 


By DUSTIN LUSHING 


It’s about time Hopkins, our 
modestly eminent university, 
topped one of those tacky lists 
arranged by the more desperate 
of publications and invariably 
forwarded to one’s inbox by the 
more irksome of parents. 

So what are we suddenly the 
“best” at? It isn’t US News’ ‘Best 
National Universities’ (we’re in 
a gruesome three-way tie at 14). 
Or even Princeton Review’s Best 
College Food (fourth worst). We 
have accomplished something 
much more objective than those 
silly superlatives and thatis, well, 
paying our president more than 
any other academic institution in 
the U.S. 

In the year 2006-2007 this 
meant a staggering $1,499,220. 
And yes, this figure is somewhat 
unusual, as the Newsletter noted 
in its glowing reportage last 
week, because of an inscrutably 
| deferred lump sum. But glancing 
at years past-$772,276 in 2002, 
$897,786 in 2003, $837,016 in 2005, 
even one with a loose grasp of 
arithmetic can recognize that 
| William Brody is, and has been, 
| making the big bucks. And this is 
not something of which Hopkins 
should be proud. 

I will not, or more accurately 
cannot, question that President 
Brody is serving our school 
magnificently, or even that he is 
perhaps the most capable of all 
university presidents, because | 
(and every other student I have 


By ERIC ROBERTS 


Many dreams shape the 
ambitions of a college student. 
Freshmen settling in for their first 
semester of college — and even 
those of us returning for a new 
year — probably feel awed by 
new faces, the number of classes 
and majors and the choices they 
confront. It’s difficult enough to 
focus on the challenges of school, 
let alone circumstances that lie 
beyond the task of surviving 
freshman year. 

Countless administrators 
will tell you that Hopkins is the 
perfect place to embark on an 
academic journey. We are, after 
all, a school founded upon the 
creed of independent research. 
This institution draws students 
and scholars from all over the 
world, and it has made Baltimorea 
distinguished center of academic 
innovation. There could be no 
more appropriate place, it seems, 
to pursue a higher education. 

How ironic it is, then, that 
so many Baltimore residents 
scarcely access Hopkins’ 
resources. This contradiction is 
far from new. Before students set 
foot here, they learn anecdotally 
of Baltimore’s stubborn crime 
rate. A short drive through the 
city’s streets reveals its vast 
stretches of intractable poverty, 





If you hang around this place 
long enough — and lord knows 
I have — eventually you'll come 
across somebody spouting off 
tales about the mysterious net- 
work of tunnels that lie beneath 
the surface of the Hopkins cam- 
pus. The existence of these tun- 
nels might not be news to many 
of you, and to the rest, I probably 
shouldn't be the one spreading 
around this kind of sensitive in- 
formation. Whoops. 





Anyway, I remember quite 
well the first time someone told 
me about the tunnels. They 
seemed so exciting and seduc- 
tive. And at the same time, they 
seemed to carry with them a 
sense of exclusivity and an air 
of distinction; not everyone was 
willing or capable of going down 
there. I must admit the whole 





very geography of the country. It 
resonates on a personal level, too, 
that I was born straddling two 
worlds. Maybe Turks everywhere 
should embrace this asa part of our 
societies and within ourselves. 
——————__————————— 
Ersin Akinci is a junior history ma- 
jor from Bethesda, Md. 


concept exerted quite a substan- 
tial pull over me; my mind was 
sucked in like matter that comes 
too close to the gravitational field 
of a black hole. Once I was in, 
there was no turning back. To 
this end, I made the decision go 
in and follow the path through 
‘ f 
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OPINIONS 


asked) do not 
really know 
what a univer- 
sity president | 
does. 
But this | 
is beside the | 
point. Brody’s 
performance 
is simply ir- 
relevant to 
the exorbitant 
salary that | 
the Board of 
Trustees is 
currently be- 
stowing upon 
him. In the 
Newsletter, 
Brody’s —_as- 
sistant, while | 
defending 
his sizable 
income, com- 
mented, “Johns Hopkins would 
be a Fortune-500 company if it 
was for-profit.” Apart from the 
revolting prospect of our school 
being governed by a principle of 
wealth as opposed to education, 
this statement is specious at best. 
In the private sector, CEO’s 
salaries are determined by the 
supply and demand of the mar- 
ketplace; this is why Hopkins 
alum and CEO of IBM Samuel 
Palmisano gets paid upwards of 
$40 million per year — because 
he is good at what he does, and 
IBM must compensate him ac- 
cordingly or they will lose him. 
But this is not the force be- 
hind determining income in the 


University president or CEO? 


With the exception of editort- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 











wouldn’t be able 
to purchase more 
advanced equip- 
ment. Or _ the 
Johns Hopkins 
Center for Italian 
Studies in Italy 
would be forced 
to shut down for 
lack of funds. 
The demand 
for reinvestment 
into our school 
will never ebb. 
I hope  Hop- 
kins students, 
regardless of 
their attitude to- 
wards business 
or wealth, will 
proudly consider 
this university a 








realm of universities, charities 
and other non-profits. The post of 
Hopkins president, unlike CEO 
of IBM, inherently offers more 
than just monetary remuneration 
and therefore attracts candidates 
of the highest talent regardless of 
salary. 

Are we to believe that if 
President Brody’s $1.49 million 
were cut to a more reasonable 
$150,000 that he would pack up 
his bags and move out of the 
Nichols House? And if he did, 
would the more unostentatious 
presidential income really scare 
away potential successors? That 
seems not to be the case for 
the Supreme Court, Congress 


or countless charities and 
institutions where intelligence 
and talent are not dependent on 
financial reward. 

There is more urgency to 
this problem, however, than the 
overcompensation of one man. In 
an academic setting, particularly 
a research institution, the 
abundance or scarcity of money 
can have profound effects. 

In a private company like IBM 
the absence of a million dollars in 
profit might amount to the loss of 
a hundredth of a penny per share- 
holder. But for Hopkins, a million 
dollars in endowment lost could | 
mean 10 kids do not get scholar- 
ships. Or that the science labs 


A call to service 


the damage its drugs and guns 
have inflicted upon its people 
and moreover, the stark color line 
that divides its population into 
two classes: the hopeful and the 
despairing. 

Baltimore’s lower class is 
predominately black. It, is to a 
great extent spatially;segregated 
from the neighborhoods north 
and west of Homewood, and 
from the booming waterfront 
areas that flank the Inner Harbor. 
Baltimore’s black community 
suffers the bulk of the city’s 
murders and a disproportionate 
share of its public health woes. 
The resources that attract scholars 
to this city, and the principles we 
celebrate at Hopkins, are largely 
a distant dream in Baltimore's 
inner city. 

Disenfranchisement in 
Baltimore is deceiving because it 
isn’t always uniform. Minorities 
do thrive within the city’s 
institutions. Baltimore natives 
— including many blacks — have 
made substantial contributions to 
the Hopkins community. Likewise 
the University plays a prominent 
role in the city’s civic and cultural 
life, from running charter schools 
to funding public libraries. But this 
does not discount the fact that poor 
blacks remain largely segregated 
from the Baltimore we know — 
the city of intellectual capital, of 


downtown jobs, of colleges and the 
career opportunities they open. 
Even the downtown business 
district, a regional employment 
center, seems monochromatic, 
strikingly unrepresentative of 
inner city Baltimore. The financial 
institution I work for, based near 
the Inner Harbor, has woefully 
few minorities on its payroll. Of 
the thirty or so people with whom 
I work, four are black. 

Homewood is a_ different 
world from urban Baltimore. 
At Hopkins, we belong to an 
international culture of academia: 
We are diverse, and so are our 
endeavors. The notion that the 
cosmopolitan mission of this 
school takes place against the 
backdrop of segregation seems 
absurd, but is true. 

It’s difficult for a newcomer to 
the city to contemplate the paradox 
of Baltimore’s segregation. It 
would even confound an expert 
to pinpoint the root cause of the 
city’s woes (many are still trying). 
It’s hardly surprising that, faced 
with an overcommitted schedule 
and rigorous classes, students feel 
unable to change a city whose 
troubles are so tangled and 
deep, and probably culturally 
unfamiliar. Crossing the color 
barrier that separates many of 
these neighborhoods from ours is 
intimidating enough. 


Michael Berman 


Although the city’s racial dis- 
parities seem intractable, we 
should not slip into the fatalistic 
view that little can be done to 
overcome its patterns of segrega- 
tion. It is a disgraceful irony that 
we sometimes allow such a pessi- 
mistic outlook to characterize our 
opinion of a city that we look to 
as a center of innovation and op- 
portunity. I don’t believe, though, 
that students accept this fatalism. 
The contributions we make to the 
community — from time invested 
in renovating homes, to tutor- 
ing children, to volunteering at 
schools — suggest that we believe 
collaborative efforts can change 
this city for the better. 

The challenge for Hopkins 
and Baltimore has been to trans- 
late this involvement into sus- 
tained improvements in the ser- 
vices and opportunities that the 
city can provide to underserved 
citizens. 

In many ways, the failure to 
mobilize students to overcome 
Baltimore’s disparities is the city’s 
as much as it is any student's. 
Baltimore's elected officials need 
to encourage students to contrib- 
ute to public and charitable in- 
stitutions. City agencies provide 
internship opportunities for col- 
lege students, but do not adver- 
tise these openings as effectively 
as for-profit employers. 


Finding your own tunnel 


the tunnels. 

Immediately upon entering 
through an unmarked manhole 
cover and climbing down into 
the depths below, I was struck by 
the realization that the tunnels 
were nothing like what I had en- 
visioned. I had figured it would 
be dark down there, but I didn’t 
think it would be as dark as it 
was. It was small and cramped; 
there was very little flexibility to 
move around. I was shocked at 
how if you were too tall, or didn’t 
quite fit into the mold for which 
the tunnels were intended, you 
had to duck down or contort and 
change things about yourself to 
fit. Otherwise there was no way 
to move through the tunnels at 
all. Most of all I was surprised at 
how the tunnels were filled with 
the raw, uncovered infrastruc- 
ture of the campus — pipes and 
electrical conduits — all of which 
were totally exposed to anyone 
who walked through. It seemed 
that no one had made any effort 
to even superficially mask the 
unsightly, convoluted mess that 
twisted relentlessly just below the 


surface (From my understand- 
ing, some efforts have been made 
to change this since my first time 
through the tunnels, but I do 
wonder how much change could 
have really occurred given the 
condition in which it started). 
But, unwilling to give up on 
my exploration so.easily and ac- 
companied by a number of my 
closest friends, I was undeterred 
by my initial reaction to the state 
of things in the tunnels. Sure it 
was bad, but there was so much 
potential down there. If you 
could navigate them, the tunnels 
have the ability to get you to so 
many different, interesting and 
desirable places. And surely, they 
make for an impressive journey. 
What doesn’t kill you makes 
you stronger, right? Plus, going 
through the tunnels with my 
friends helped me to strengthen 
those bonds. I mean, those are 
some of the best friends I have, 
and will ever have. These are 
the happy thoughts with which I 
would fill my little head at night. 
And one day I woke up from 
the never-ending process of self- 


denial and realized that there are 
plenty of other ways to get to the 
places where I want to go that 
don’t involve a miserable jour- 
ney through dark tunnels. Not to 
mention I could have done plenty 
of other things with friends that 
would lead to bonds that are just 
as strong. At last the inescapable 
truth emerged when I could put 
it off no longer: The tunnels were 
not what I expected, nor were they 
what I had hoped they would be. 
Moreover I think that this is, by 
and large, the reaction that most 
people have to the tunnels. 

The real question at this point 
is what we do when we come to 
that point of realization that this 
whole experience was not what it 
was supposed to be, not what we 
had always dreamed that it would 
be, and that we can never go back 
and change it. The myriad of re- 
actions that can ensue runs the 
whole gamut from acceptance to 
denial, anger to perpetual delu- 
sion. But I think that the unique 
answers that we come up with 
form the first fundamental truths 
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bastion of educa- 
tion, and in no 
way, shape or form, a company 
that needs to woo administrators 
with enormous windfalls. I im- 
plore the Board to rethink Presi- 
dent Brody’s salary, keeping in 
mind how many intellectual en- 
deavors that money can benefit. 
As a newly inducted (and paid) 
member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of IBM, surely President 
Brody could trade that diverted 
time (and the other boards he 
sits on) for, say, a scholarship or 
two? 





Dustin Lushing is a sophomore 
Writing Seminars major from Far 
Hills, N.J. 





Mayor Dixon should be visible 
on campus, as she is in other 
parts of the city. She should 
make a public appeal to students 
to contribute their ideas and 
energy to her administration. The 
school system’s new CEO, Anreas 


Alonso, should communicate 
his idealism about education 
to undergrads — all, in some 


ways, prospective teachers in his 
classrooms. Partnerships between 
students and the City can become 
more plentiful and constructive, 
but they require the courage and 
candor of elected leaders to make 
an effective appeal for our input. 
Reaching out to students on 
campus can invigorate discussions 
about what undergrads can do 
to improve the city, and will 
hopefully raise awareness of 
fundamental civil rights issues 
that Baltimore’s disparities bring 
to light. 

A lost freshman may find 
it a daunting challenge to 
understand and address the 
complex challenges facing a city 
like Baltimore. But it’s not beyond 
the capability of Hopkins, or 
any of its students, to make a 
meaningful investment of time 
and interest in the city. 


Eric Roberts is a senior history major 
from New York, N.Y. 





we are here at Hopkins, both in- 
dividually and as a community. 
And gaining a personal under- 
standing of one’s own answers 
can be a powerful tool in answer- 
ing some of the bigger questions 
that we may ask ourselves. 

Now, after all that you've 
just read, if you haven't yet been 
through tunnels, my guess is 
youre just dying to try it now. 
And such is the beauty of hu- 
man nature; why listen to what I 
have to say when you can so eas- 
ily make all the same mistakes for 
yourself? But that’s kind of the 
idea; sometimes you need to make 
those mistakes. It’s almost divine, 
really, the way in which our in- 


ability to escape doing the most 


counter-intuitive and seemingly 
counter-productive things wind 
up being just what we need in life. 
So make your mistakes; find your 
answers; and come right back here 
next week, so that we may begin 
this journey anew. 





Michael Berman is a_ senior 


necessary in understanding who | International Studies major. 
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Don’t leave your dorm without: 
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ae : You Credit Union _ 


= _-_—__ JHU students are now eligible to join the 
Johns Hopkins Federal Credit Union! 


Use JHFCU’s Student Checking account to help manage your life both on and off 
campus, with access to more than 26,000 surcharge-free ATMs across the nation 
_and purchases wherever Visa® is accepted. Plus, you get these great freebies: 


0 ree Visa Check card ° 10 free ATM withdrawals permonth” —— a 
© Online e-statements _ e Free Online Bill Payment | 
z sary ii) : t~. Free box of JHFCU-style checks © (as ae as you pay at least one bill per month) 


Sthy bia our HEanichit in Phares Commons at on 
Ae ae ip E. 33rd Street, next to hy Barnes & Noble ¢ ‘ 
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INSIDE 
B SECTION 


Over the past 100 yeas, Johns Hopi has had a voluminous history. Replete with 
breakthroughs and advancements in science, engineering, academia, and education, Oe 
kins has become one of the world’s most elite universities. 

So what are some of the constants during this century of illustriousness? Hard work? _ 
_ Dedication? Inspiring cafeteria food? How about a te of the Eegnrrcod campus since 
1907, the inet named, Homewood Field. 









/ | ifficult to make provisions for sports. The 
mn Baltin more City, and in order to provide athletics for 
the school laid out fields for baseball, lacrosse, 
on became a public park and reservoir, which _ 
recreation. Players made use of the fields at Druid 
thletic Club’s facilities. Trustees of the university 
locations, usually hauling athletes in horse drawn — 
crease ed it became beet ay more ya aes Mey Lek b 


Sports 


- Will the Men’s soc- 
cer team maintain 
their undefeated score 
as they face up against 
Muhlenberg? B12. 
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Arts 


The High Zero 
Festival gets experi- 
mental. If you couldn’t 
get in, check out the 
review, BS. 


SCIENCE 


Wanna know what 
happens when stars ex- 
plode? Supernovas are 
examined on B6. 
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Paolo Nutini: These Streets by way of Baltimore | 


\ewcomer Paolo Nutini comes to Rams Head Live! this week as part of his first major U.S. tour, promoting his debut album 


The Spanish-Italian named 
Paolo Nutini is actually from the 
town of Paisley, Scotland, a sub- 
urb outside of Glasgow. Growing 
up far from the music industry, 
Nutini only decided to leave his 
family business to pursue a mu- 
sic career after his grandfather 
and a teacher presented the idea 
to him late in high school. 

Since that time, his debut 
album titled These Streets has 
gained some degree of interna- 
tional recognition, with his last 
single “New Shoes” peaking 
at number 24 on the U.S. Adult 
Top 40. 

Prior hits included the plead- 
ing “LastRequest,” whichreached 
number five in the UK, and the 
hit “Jenny Don’t Be Hasty.” 

His success, however, stems 
more from his series of live 
concerts on the smaller stages 
of well-known festivals such’as 
Bonnaroo Music & Arts Festi- 
val, Virgin Festival and Austin 
City Limits. 

Attracting a wide variety of 
audiences, Nutini’s earnest and 
reflective pop/rock songs are a 
refreshing anomaly in a decade 
in which  singer/songwriters 
often create trite, melodramatic 
one hitters best fit for repetitive 
plays on local radio morning 
shows. 

His songs gain help from 
co-writers who perhaps bring 
the needed maturity that make 
his message convincing even 
with fairly simple lyrics. Nutini 
was only 17 years old when he 
recorded These Streets, but his 
quick success and progressive 
nature have helped him gain 
shows such as the UK segment 
in the much-publicized Live 
Earth shows this past summer. 

He is signed with Atlantic re- 


. 
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A debut album under his belt, Paolo Nutini makes his way to Baltimore this Friday as a part of his first major United States tour. | 


cords and has worked with pro- 
ducer Ken Nelson, the genius 
behind Coldplay’s hype, to cre- 
ate an album that is not imme- 
diately engaging but ultimately 
charming for a debut. 

These Streets isn’t a complex 
album; however, it doesn’t make 
desperate attempts to become 
one. 

It is soulful pop music that, 
at the very least, outdoes British 
doppelganger James Blunt. It re- 
ceived mixed reviews, including 
two out of five stars from Rolling 
Stone and three and a half out of 
five stars from Marisa Brown at 
the online All Media Guide, who 
characterized Nutini’s somber 
sound as one that “mixes nicely 
with the album’s (sometimes 
too) clean production ... [work- 


ing] well to make blue-eyed 
soul-influenced radio pop, with 
melodies that take a minute or 
so before they grab you, so that 
they’re catchy but not annoy- 
ingly so.” 

The songs are worth a couple 
spins but it is the live show that 
hooks the most fans, as Nutini 
resembles the much sought after 
Julian Casablancas of the Strokes, 
and gains much from his Italian 
familial roots even if not in musi- 
cal style. 

Nutini is in the middle of his 
biggest headlining tour to date 
across North America includ- 
ing shows at the 9:30 Club in 
Washington, D.C. and a show in 
Charm City this Friday, Oct. 5 at 
Rams Head Live! At $20 for tick- 
ets, this may be the only time to 





see the 20-year-old Nutini in a 

small setting before he either | 

upgrades or disappears into ig- | 

nominy. His future is uncertain, 

but for now he’s worth taking a | 

date to on a Friday night. 
— Ishan Dasgupta 





~PAOLO- 
NUTINI 


w/ John McLaughlin and 
Serena Ryder 

Friday, October 5 | 
7pm Doors, 8:30 Show | 
$20 Tickets | 
All Ages | 
http://www.ramsheadlive.com |} | 








Campus events 
Thursday, Oct. 4 


6:30 p.m. The Margaret Brent 
Orchestra info meeting will 
be at the first floor Levering 
Lounge. Play an instrument? 
Want to help the community? 
Join the Orchestra and teach 
underprivileged elementary 
students the joy of music. Learn 
more at the info session at 6:30 


p-m. 


8 p.m. The first Thursday Film 
Series will be held this week. 
This week’s screening at the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art, will be 
Nenette and Boni, (1997), a French 
coming-of-age film not available 
on DVD. It has free entrance, and 
will be held in the Meyerhoff 
Auditorium. 


Friday, Oct. 5 


1 p.m. - 3 p.m. Ned Block of New 
York University is speaking on 
“Consciousness, Cognitive Ac- 
cessibility and the Mesh Between 
Psychology and Neuroscience,” 
in Krieger 338. 


Friday, Oct. 5 and Saturday, 
Oct. 6, Sunday Oet. 7 


8 p.m. Friday - Saturday, 4 
p-m. Sunday. Come and see 
Witness Theater’s first fall 
showcase this weekend!. Tick 
ets are $3 with your J-card. 
Performances include I Know 
Jesus Better Than You by Oleg 
Shik, The Relationship of Ar- 
chibald & Amity as Lived Inside 
an Elevator by Eric Levitz and 
It’s On by Laura Gordon. The 
performances will be held in the 
Mattin Center Swirnow Theatre 
(next to Silk Road Café). 


Saturday, Oct. 6 


1 p.m. - 4 p.m. Hookah & Hemp 
on the Beach will be brought to 
you by the HOP. They will pro- 
vide hookah, hemp making, 
hummus and pita, music and 
belly dancing for a full Middle 
Eastern experience. 


Local events 
Thursday, Oct. 4 


5 p.m. - 8 p.m. The Labyrinth at the 
Amaranthine Museum is a stun- 
ning, unforgettable introduction to 
the history of art and the creative 
process in civilization. A walk 
through the Labyrinth chronicles 
human artistic expression through 
the ages, starting with Atlantis and 
Greece, and progressing through 
to today. Visit http:/www.amaran- 
thinemuseum.com/labyrinth.html. 
The Amaranthine Museum is lo- 
cated at 2010 Clipper Park Road. 
There is a $5 entry charge. 


Thursday, Oct. 4 


11 a.m. - 4 p.m. The 6th Annual 
Fall Apple Festival will be held. 
Delicious apple pies, sweet candy 
apples and tasty apple tarts will be 
brought to you by Baltimore City 
Recreation and Parks. Call (410) 
396-7900 for more information. 


Friday, Oct. 5 


9 p.m. Get ready for the Cure vs. 
Depeche Mode vs. New Order 
vs. Duran Duran Dance Party. 
Round Two! w/ DJs Craig Boar- 
man (“Automat!c”), & Heartbreak 
Beat. Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St. 
$1 drafts, rail drinks, Natty Bohs 
until 10 p.m.! 


Saturday, Oct. 6 


2 p.m. - 10 p.m. The Current Gal- 
lery and Artist Cooperative will 
celebrate video art and perfor- 
mance art. There will also be an 
artist craft bazaar and live music. 
It will take place over two days in 
downtown Baltimore in a gallery 
space, raising money for a good 
cause (Art on Purpose, a local 
community-minded art nonprof- 
it). It will be held at 30 S. Calvert 
St. Call (410) 244-7003 for more 
information. 


8 p.m. doors, 9 p.m. show. The 
Donnas, Donita Sparks and the 
Stellar Moments and American 
Bang will be performing at the 


Ottobar. It is located at 2549 N, 


Howard St. Tickets cost $15. Visit 


http://www.theottobar.com for more | 


information. 


7 p.m. Cartel will be performing at 
Sonar at 407 E. Saratoga St. Tickets 
are $17. Visit http://www.sonarbalti- 
more.com for more information. 


Sunday, (et. 7 


11 a.m. - 5 p.m. The “Art of the 
Ancient Americas” exhibit will be 
held at the Walters Art Museum. 
The exhibit will be a compilation 
of personal collections and previ- 
ously exhibited art. The Museum 
is located at 600 N. Charles St. 


Tuesday, Oct. 9 


7 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. The Baltimore 
Improv Group is performing 
“Big Intro to Improy.” The group 
is known for packing The Patter- 
son with laughs. Back by popular 
demand, this class emphasizes 
group work, communication and 
movement. Creative Alliance at 
The Patterson, 3134 Eastern Ave- 
nue. /ittp://www.creativealliance.org 


Wednesday, Oct 10 


11 a.m. - 4 p.m. “Out of India 
— Contemporary Paintings from 
India.” This exhibition show- 
cases contemporary Indian art 
works from well-known collec- 
tions in the region. The first of its 
kind for the Baltimore area, this 
ground-breaking show provides 
a glimpse of contemporary Indi- 
an art over the past century with 
over 30 pieces from India’s post 
independence era. Asian Arts & 
Culture Center, Towson Univer- 
sity. 410-704-2807, Free Entrance. 





Got an Event? 


Send details about future 
events including date, time, 
location and a brief sum- 
mary of the event to dana. 
covit@jhunewsletter.com. 
Please e-mail all events the 
Monday before publication. 














The Heartbreak Kid 


Movie debuting at AMC Theatres Towson Commons 8 
Friday, October 5th 
2:30pm | 5:00pm | 7:30pm | 10:00pm 












Pou > el Oe ad 
COURTESY OF HTTP://WWWWIKIPEDIA.COM 

Ben Stiller stars in this romantic comedy about a newlywed has, much to his 

terror, jumped the gun only to realize his wife is a matrimonial nightmare. 


Into the Wild | 


Movie debuting at The Charles Theater 
Friday, October 5 
410-727-3456 or visit www.thecharles.com for showtimes 











d ee encunaaital 
_COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.INTOTHEWILD.COM 
Into the Wild, starring Emile Hirsch, is the tale of an Emory University graduate 
who deserted life as he knew it to travel to Alaska and live in the wilderness. 

















Exposure 


By Conor Kevit 
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Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


Old Lace may be dusty but wont disappoint Student curator brings 
tvergreen tlouse to lite 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
ews-Letter Staff \\ riter 


Artistic liberties are one of the 
few things that could destroy a 
play like Joseph Kesselring’s Arse- 
nic and Old Lace. Propelled by ro- 
mance, murder and the recreations 
of two kindly old ladies, the show 
first hit Broadway in 1941 — and, 
thanks to its homely atmosphere 
and nonstop references to horror 
pictures, must have felt dated after 
only a couple of years. Kesselring’s 
finely-engineered cuckoo clock 
of a comedy, though v irtually de- 
void of ambiguity, is loaded with 
unforgettable set pieces and roles 
that, down to the slightest charac- 
ter, are potentially hilarious. 

And all it takes is some direc- 
tor with a penchant for “reinter- 
pretation” to ruin everything. 
Fortunately Centerstage veteran 
Irene Lewis is not that director. 
By embracing a by-the-book ap- 
proach to their material, Lewis 
and her perfectly-selected cast 
have both delivered a spectacular 
season-opener and paid consistent 
homage to Kesselring’s wit. At the 
same time they avoid the disor- 
ganized period-piece caricature 
that Arsenic and Old Lace might 
invite. Kesselring’s inventions 
are flippant, but when conceived 
with the serious onstage control 
of Centerstage’s troupe, they re- 
veal a playwrighting intelligence 
that, if now somewhat antiquated, 
remains morbidly acute. 

The entirety of Arsenic and Old 
Lace takes place in the central hall 
of the Brewster home in Brooklyn. 
An oasis of conservative charity 
untouched by the city outside, the 
house is inhabited by the two el- 
derly Brewster sisters, Abby (Pa- 
mela Payton-Wright) and Martha 
(Tana Hicken), along with their 
nephew Teddy (John Ahlin) who 
believes that he is Theodore Roos- 
evelt. Delusion, however, runs in 
the family. It turns out that one of 
the sisters’ charities involves poi- 
soning lonely old men —a sort of 
home-made euthanasia that relies 
on arsenic-laced elderberry wine 
— and providing them with pri- 
vate, Christian burials. This hor- 
rifies Mortimer (Ian Kahn), a far 
less deranged Brewster nephew 
and popular theater critic. After 








COURTESY OF CENTERSTAGE 


Centerstage Theater employed a fight director to choreograph an action packed version of the old favorite Arsenic and Old Lace. 


discovering a fresh victim in the 
living room’s window seat, Mor- 
timer spends Lewis’ early seg- 
ments trying to conceal his aunts’ 
hobby from his fiancée Elaine 
(Brynn O’Malley). 

From here, the scene just gets 
stranger. Later in the evening, 
Mortimer’s brother Jonathan (John 
Campion) returns to the home 
of his youth, hauling along an 
alcoholic plastic surgeon named 
Dr. Einstein (Carson Elrod) and 
a corpse of his own. With his ap- 
pearance, the last feeble traces of 
realism evaporate. But this fateful 
entry sets the stage for a break- 
neck second act, which finds the 
Brewster family mixing with 
loudmouthed cops and the direc- 
tor of a sanitarium called (ina tru- 
ly inspired touch) Happydale. 

Oddly reflecting its characters’ 
habits, Kesselring’s script relishes 
complicated constructions 
some of which unfold masterfully, 
others of which run to irritating 
lengths before they simply fizzle 
out. Much like Lewis’s last Cen- 
terstage feature, Alice Childress’ 
Trouble in Mind, Arsenic and Old Lace 
clusters together half-a-dozen or so 
character. conflicts and lets them 
compete for an audience’s interest. 

-Centerstage’s Pearlstone The- 
ater is an ample arena for this 
mayhem, which Lewis organizes 
with a lucid care that is but one 
of this production's excellences. 


After all, few other plays with a 
substantial cast of senior citizens 
also call for the services of a fight 
director (here J. Allen Suddeth). 
Still, that doesn’t mean that the 
wildest roles are the most pow- 
erful, or even the smartest of the 
night. Despite their centrality to 
Kesselring’s design, the pair of 
Brewster matrons rank among the 
production's least obtrusive per- 
sonages in Hicken’s and Payton- 
Wright’s charming turns. Just by 
doddering in the background and 
unleashing biting one-liners, the 
two actresses rule the action. The 
sisters’ nearly-Victorian health 
and hospitality is nicely enhanced 
by scenic designer Tony Straiges’ 
cheery living room—about the 
last place one would expect to 
find an impromptu congregation 
of the criminally insane. 

Lewis’s other actors approach 
more outlandish material with 
similar gusto, and similar disci- 
pline. Ahlin and Elrod simulta- 
neously exploit their characters’ 
gimmicks and hit an unusual 
range of emotions, while Cam- 
pion’s unmitigated viciousness 
is redeemed by a keen command 
of Jonathan’s reactions., Kahn and 
O'Malley, likewise, are technical- 
ly flawless. Yet their performanc- 
es are also too reminiscent of 
Cary Grant's and Priscilla Lane’s 
in director Frank Capra’s 1944 
film incarnation—which prob- 





Hopkins Grad on Beauty and the Geek 


JHU favorite Tony Tran makes a brief but exciting appearance on the popular show from CW 


By LISA DOLAN 
For The News-Letter 


Tony Tran, a Hopkins alum- 
nus, is now a reality TV star. Fit- 
tingly, he is not on the The Real 
World or The Hills but rather on 
Beauty and the Geek. In the show, 
one beauty and one geek work 
together as a two-person team by 
teaching each other their respec- 
tive specialties to win competi- 
tions against other beauty-geek 
teams. Unfortunately Tony lost 
in the first round of competitions 
because he was not up to speed 
on his rap knowledge: He didn’t 
know who Eminem was. After 
having the privilege of inter- 
viewing Tony, I can vouch that a) 
he was robbed, b) rap is probably 
the only thing he is not knowl- 
edgeable of and c) he is a great 
catch. Tony is a smiling Chinese 
26 year old. He was born and 
raised in Arkansas, then came 
to Hopkins from 1999-2003 as 
was one of our many “slacker” 
students — he was a biomedical 

engineering major and pre-med. 
Now he is a second-year medical 
student at an osteopathic medical 
school in Missouri. 

Tony actually tried out for the 





i + 


season two show after one of his 
friends suggested that he would 
be great for it. He didn’t make it 
for that cast, but his interview tape 
was so loved that he was asked to 
join VH1's Pick Up Artist. Unfor- 
tunately his busy medical school 
schedule did not allow him to do 
that show. Luckily though, Beauty 
‘and the Geek asked him to inter- 
view again and chose him as a 
contestant for the current season. 

After talking to Tony for a 
while and seeing him on the 
show, it is evident that he embrac- 
es his geeky persona, so I asked 
him if there was ever a time in his 
life when he specifically came to 
term with being a “geek.” Tony re- 
sponded, “I’m happy with myself, 
and I consider myself a nerd, not a 
geek. You are who you are!” 

He told me some stories that 
certainly would qualify him as 
a nerd. When he was younger, 
his parents did not speak much 
English. To help Tony, they gave 
him the World Book Encyclopedia 
set A-Z, and Tony read nearly ev- 
ery page. He boasted that he had 
been to over 100 libraries and has 
more than 50 library cards from 
libraries around the country. He 
explained that he uses a hotel's 





4 ah £) 
COURTESY HTTP;//WWW.CWTV.COM 


The premise of CW's Beauty and the Geek is to for good looks and brains to unite. 


. 


address as a local address, which 
is required to be a member of a 
public library. Tony told me that 
the classical definition of a geek 
is a clown who bites off chickens’ 
heads. Tony’s definition, how- 
ever, is someone who strives for 
one goal which takes over his 
life. I asked him what that one 
goal is for him and he responded, 
“T love to read books, I love to 
collect books, and I love study- 
ing.” I asked him, “Do you love 
doing well on tests or the whole 
process?” 

“The whole process,” * Tony 
said. Tony gave me some good in- 
sight about reality TV and Beauty 
and the Geek. He explained that he 
could not divulge to me specific 
events that were not televised in 
the show for legal reasons. Tony 
did tell me, however, that the 
seemingly beautiful mansion is 
falling apart and they could only 
take five-minute showers be- 
cause there was not enough hot 
water and the power went out 
occasionally. He also shared with 
me that Ashton Kutcher did not 
like him for some reason. Tony 
guessed that Kutcher disliked 
him because Kutcher questioned 
him a lot and apparently made a 
comment about his Doc Martens, 
which, according to Kutcher, are 
too trendy for a geek to wear. 
Tony explained that his Mom 
bought the shoes for him. Tony 
did teach Kutcher to tie a bow- 
tie, which was exciting. Tony ex- 
plained to me that he developed 
a love for bowties because his 
coolest professors wore bowties. 
In his volunteer work, Tony said, 
the kids who love to play with his 
bowties. 

Returning to the subject of the 
show, I asked Tony what it was 
like being on a reality TV show, 
and if he could give us any inside 
insight as to how scripted, fake 


or planned the show is. He re- 


sponded that he couldn't tell me 
how long he was on the show. 
CONTINUED ON Pace B5 





ably serves as an inevitable gold 
standard for contemporary Arse- 
nic and Old Lace productions. 
Thenagain, the Capra version— 
which omits Kesselring’s devilish 
finale and poisons itself on physi- 
cal comedy—is a model study of 
the pitfalls of reinvention. There 
aren't any similarly dramatic al- 
terations in Centerstage’s Arsenic 
and Old Lace, just offbeat details 
such as Teddy’s performance of 
“Beautiful Dreamer.” Kesselring’s 
intelligence and wealth of allu- 
sion never translates into human- 
ism—which makes Centerstage’s 
emphasis on his more hermetic 
flourishes an exceptional strategy. 
Unable to recast the script into a 
present-day revelation, Lewis and 
her actors have decided to let their 


source stand forth in all its hyper- | 
| House, having worked there as 


topical, slightly musty majesty. 
Even at its advanced age, Arse- 
nic and Old Lace can work like a 
charm. 


Arsenic and Old Lace will be | 


playing at Centerstage through Octo- 
ber 14. Call (410)-332-0033 or visit | 
www.centerstage.org for additional | 
information. 





| By SIOBHAN PAGANELLI 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Last Friday marked the open- 


| ing of the Exhibiting Alice exhibi- 
| tion at the Evergreen Museum 


and Library, curated by Hopkins 
senior Margaret Deli as part of an 
internship opportunity offered 
for the first time this year.Origi- 


| nally conceived by Evergreen 


House, the curatorial internship 
became a reality for students on 
campus when Hopkins’ newly 
formed Museums and _ Societ- 
ies Program agreed to list it for 
credit. The internship, offering 
one student $400 and roughly 
five months to curate a collection 
for Evergreen, aligned perfectly 
with the Museums and Societ- 


| ies Program’s goal of offering 


students hands-on experiences 
and connections with local mu- 
seums. 

And _ hands-on experience 
— or perhaps, gloves-on experi- 





doing “the things that curators ... 
in museums generally do,” from 
her first meeting in May until the 
opening of Exhibiting Alice last 
Friday. 

Deli, who applied for the in- 
ternship while abroad in Tours, 
France last spring, was the ideal 
candidate for what could have 
been a risky project. According 
to the Museums and Societies 
Program’s Associate Director Dr. 
Elizabeth Rodini, Margaret was 
selected because, aside from “stel- 
lar recommendations,’ she was 
passionate about the Evergreen 


a docent since her sophomore 
year. Best of all, her application 
boasted a pre-conceived project, 
“which indicated that she knew 
the House and its history and 





that she saw a creative way of 
| connecting her own interests,” 
| Rodini said. 


“Tl knew I wanted it to be on 
Alice immediately,” Deli said of 
the project. Alice Warder Gar- 
rett, the last resident of Ever- 
green House, was a well-known, 
passionate patroness of the 
arts and amateur artist herself. 
Though Baltimore’s Garrett fam- 
ily of the B&O Railroad, already 
had a reputation for apprecia- 
tion of the arts — some say it 
was John Work Garrett who in- 
vited a certain Johns Hopkins 
and George Peabody to dinner 
to plan the disemination of their 
fortunes — the addition of Alice 
to the family in 1908 changed 
everything. 

Described by Deli as “an in- 
domitable woman” with a desire 
to change the way art was bought 
and sold, Alice set about creat- 
ing a haven for artists and a free 
gallery to welcome the public in 
Paris, her favorite city among the 
many she visited while travel- 
ing with her husband, a career 
diplomat. In 1934, Les Amies de 
Art Contemporain, an associa- 
tion to which Alice invited all of 
her prominent friends, proudly 
opened their gallery at 20 rue 
George V in Paris to rave reviews 
and an endless stream of visi- 
tors. 

Exhibiting Alice captures both 
the spirit of that gallery and col- 
lection, and of the woman be- 
hind it. Deli’s curatorial talent is 
most evident in her skillful com- 
bination of not only paintings 
from the original gallery — with 
artists such as Segonzac and 
Chastel among them — but also 
photographs, letters from artists, 
newspaper reviews, posters for 
the gallery’s grand opening and 
even original copies of the asso- 
ciation’s “Officers and Honorary 
Committee” and accompanying 
mailing list. 

Deli said of the exhibition, “It 

CONTINUED ON Pace B5 





Tim Gunn shoots the breeze at Book Festival 


By ALEX BEGLEY 
Managing Editor 


“Make it work.” With these 
three little words Timothy M. 
Gunn was launched into his al- 
lotted 15 minutes of fame. That 
15 minutes, though, has consider- 
ably expanded thanks to Gunn’s 
TV and real-life persona that 
won over the viewers of Bravo's 
breakout 2004 reality show, Proj- 
ect Runway. Now Gunn is promot- 
ing his very own ‘how-to’ book, 
simply named Tim Gunn: A Guide 
to Quality, Taste, and Style and is 
featured in his own reality-based 
television spin-off of the book. 

Rows of women, all dressed to 
relatively impress — one wore a 
top hat — filled the Literary Salon 
tent this Sunday at the Baltimore 
Book Festival. Before them stood 
the seemingly austere headmas- 
ter of fashion dressed in his usual 
crisp suit, hands folded, ready to 
address his loyal followers. 

Gunn, if anything, is matter of 
fact. The Washington, D.C. native, 
whose father worked in the F.B.L, 
found his critical voice at the 
Corcoran College of Art and De- 
sign in Washington, D.D. where 
he studied sculpture. In 1982, he 
was hired in the Admissions Of- 
fice at the Parson’s School of De- 
sign in New York where he later 
became the chair of Fashion De- 
sign. It was in this position that 
he learned his gift of analytical 
thought to the students there. 

Now, as the chief creative of- 
ficer of Liz Claiborne (a fashion 
company that manages brand 
names like Juicy Couture, Lucky 
Jeans and Kate Spade), Gunn is 
expected to bring the company 
out of its slump and into a world 
where fashion is the third largest 
industry in New York (behind fi- 
nance and health care). 

So to recap, Gunn is promot- 
ing a book and two shows (while 
still being heavily involved in the 
development of both), he’s start- 
ed a new and daunting job at Liz 
Claiborne, become a spokesper- 
son for Macy’s and made cameos 
on shows like Ugly Betty, all the 
while keeping a watchful eye on 
the industry. If the pressure is 
getting to him, Tim Gunn sure 
isn’t showing it. 

At his speech this weekend, 
Gunn spent part of his time de- 
tailing the philosophy behind his 


book. In a nutshell, he believes 
that every woman, no matter 
what size, shape, color or height, 
can look fabulous if given the 
right tools. Some women under- 
stand style intuitively but Gunn 
is quick not to idolize; instead he 
presses that with patience and an 
analytical view of the self, one can 
find the perfect fit for them. Once 
that understanding is reached, 
he gives women a checklist of 
10 items they should all have in 
their wardrobe, including pieces 
like a little black dress, a pair of 
tailored pants and a “sweatsuit 
alternative.” 

This isn’t your average make- 
over though, this is, in his words, 
“an enhancement.” It is very 
much a pared-down guide to 
dressing your best, disregarding 
unflattering trends. It’s minimal- 
ism, ladies and when it comes to 
clothes most of us shy away from 
this idea. 

Gunn told one anecdote about 
a segment he did for Oprah's 
television show. The producers 
asked him to “enhance” a group 
of women they had chosen for 


the show. When he got there he 
found that a stylist had already 
picked out outfits for all of the 
women, styles that those women 
did not seem too pleased with. 
Not being one to compromise 
his own taste and design, Gunn 
took matters into his own hands 
by taking the women shopping. 
Much to everyone's relief, the 
women were ecstatic and the re- 
sults were better than expected. 

However the producers of 
Oprah insisted that one woman, a 
horse trainer from Texas, be put 
in a dress. Quickly realizing that 
the woman “looked like a fool” 
in all the dresses, Gunn had the 
inspired idea to work with what 
she was comfortable in: Jeans. 
The producers protested, saying 
that they needed her to be in a 
dress to complete the “awe” fac- 
tor of the “enhancement.” “So 
I made this woman my accom- 
plice,” Gunn said. He put her in 
a pair of dark-wash jeans and 
showed her what top to wear and 
then presented her triumphantly 
to the producers. 

CONTINUED ON Pace B4 
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Fashion gurus Tim Gunn and Heidi Klum team up on Runway for its fourth season. 
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By FARAH QURESHI 
For The News-l etter 


Good musicians always sound 
better live. Great musicians take 
that maxim a step further and see 
their performances as an opportu- 
nity to bring their music to life in 
a way that studio recordings are 
unable to capture. If there was one 
Andrew Bird did this past 


Saturday evening, it was just that. 
Not only did he perform his songs 
well, he reinvented them 

When he stepped on stage at 
Sonar, Bird’s relatively nonde- 
script appearance only reaffirmed 
fans expectations based upon his 
albums. While his work certainly 
Carries an air of intensity, it may 
be a stretch to call it “rock” music. 
Shaggy-haired and wiry, sport- 
ing a worn denim jacket over an 
oxford shirt with a skinny striped 
tie, Bird seemed more like the 
well-read, mild-mannered boy 
next-door than a musician. 

With a backdrop of three large 
gramophone speakers hovering 
over his shoulders, blue light 
engulfed him, casting a serene 
glow about his silhouette. Imme- 
diately, Bird picked up his violin, 
brought it swiftly to the crook of 
his neck, and began to play. 

Elaborate on-stage _ perfor- 
mances are nothing new to the 
world of indie rock; for proof, one 
need only look to bands like the 
Arcade Fire and Broken Social 
Scene who bring hordes of back- 
up performers onstage to attend 
to countless instruments. 

One would expect the same 
from Bird’s show, and with such 
a complex stage arrangement, the 
crowd was left to wonder how he 
could possibly recreate the gran- 
diose sounds of his albums with 
only two men backing him up. It 
was not long, though, before that 










mystery was solved. 

Trading his violin for a gui- 
tar, he threw a charming smile to 
his drummer before lau nching 
into the opening chords of “Fiery 
Crash.” As Bird's distinctive croon 
filled the air, he swung his guitar 
behind him, kicked off his shoes 
and tossed them offstage, reveal- 
ing two mismatched, colorfully 
striped socks. Hurrying back to the 
microphone, he turned knobs and 
pressed pedals with his feet as he 
continued to play and sing without 
missing a beat. The music reached 
a crescendo and Bird’s electric gui- 
tar, accompanied by the looped 
sounds of his violin, meshed with 
the drums and it became star- 
tlingly clear that this performance 
would be far from the expected. 
This was, in fact, a rock show, but 
in the most unusual sense. 


Peabody Orchestra exhibits 
teamwork in recent concert 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Peabody Symphony Or- 
chestra had a succesful first con- 
cert of the year after only about 
a month of practicing. Their first 
concert was certainly a forerun- 
ner to an impressive season. The 
music was carefully chosen and 
filled with contrasting styles and 
different textures keeping the au- 
dience on their toes. 

Itbegan with the lively, impres- 
sive “Roman Carnival Overture” 
by Hector Berlioz. The opening 
was energetic and _ technically 
difficult, but soon switched to a 
more lyrical style. 

Through the fast sections, their 
full, rich sound filled the hall, 
however, as the style switched, 
the sound changed as well. 

During the slower section, the 
sound thinned and was propelled 
by the English horn soloist. Then, 
with a seamless transition back 
into the showy technical melody 
of the beginning, they ended the 
first piece with style. 

After the overture, the entire 
orchestra changed — the size of 
the ensemble decreased in order 
to provide a lighter setting for the 
guitar soloist. 

The second piece was a four- 
movement guitar concerto by 
Roberto Sierra. It had a definite 
Spanish feel and the irregular 
time signatures kept the audi- 
ence on their toes. The soloist, 
Manuel Barrueco, had incredible 
technique. 

Each movement had a differ- 
ent style: the first sounded Span- 
ish, utilizing drums and brass; 
the second had a pleasant, simple 
melody, compounded by Bar- 
rueco’s fast fingers; the third had 
a sort of waltz feel; and the fourth 
movement seemed incredibly dif- 
ficult to coordinate — it exhibited 
virtuosity on the part of the solo- 
ist and individual members of the 
orchestra, and every time the style 

shifted, they were always in sync. 

The last piece was Robert 
Schumann’s “Symphony No. 2 in 
C Major.” They started the first 
movement with a rich, dark tone 
and built up the sound during 
the dramatic, loud sections. 

Then the second movement 
was a scherzo. It was energetic 
and light, which makes sense, 
since scherzo means joke. . 

When the texture thinned, the 
quality was still excellent, which 
is sometimes difficult for young 
musicians. 

The third movement was a 


slower adagio section that in- 
volved the wind players alternat- 
ing with the string players, and 


the fourth movement was a tri- | 


umphant vivace, involving a full 
texture and dotted rhythms. 

Overall the music was well- 
performed in addition to well- 
programmed. 

No concert is perfect, and 
there are always ways to improve. 
However, after only a month, the 
Peabody Symphony. Orchestra 
certainly has learned to play well 
as a group. 

The members of the Symphony 
Orchestra are usually enrolled in 
graduate programs and are look- 

ing for careers in music. These are 
the musicians whose names will 
be found in the rosters of major 
symphony orchestras around the 
world one day, and you can tell 
they’ve already learned so much. 

While playing, every student's 
face reflected the style of the mu- 
sic. For the string players, their 
bowings were synchronized; for 
the winds, the tone qualities all 
matched and blended well. 

Before transitions and even 
just in general, they all looked 
at each other and at the conduc- 
tor to ensure that they stayed to- 
gether. Most important, however, 
they all looked as though they 
completely enjoyed the music. 
After devoting their lives to it, 
it’s nice to know that they really 
are happy. 

Often the mental picture of 
a conservatory is of a group 
of incredibly antisocial people 
who lock themselves in practice 
rooms for hours on end, but the 
musicians did not reflect this ste- 
reotype at all. 

Tonight’s performers were a 
group of incredibly talented stu- 
dents who love what they are do- 

ing. That made the concert even 
more enjoyable. 

Jeffrey Sharkey, director of 
the Peabody Institute, wrote at 
the beginning of the program, 
“When you attend a student con- 
cert at Peabody, you are among 
the first anywhere to hear some 
of tomorrow’s best professional 
musicians.” 

If you have any appreciation 
for classical music, never fear: 


certs. ’ 
This year marks Peabody's 
150th anniversary. What better 
way to celebrate the realization 
of George Peabody’s vision than 
with a concert as infused with 
such technique and passion as 


this. 





There will be many more con- | 
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Andrew Bird woos receptive crowd at Sonar 
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FARAH QURESHI/FOR THE NEWS-LETTER 
Andrew Bird proved his mettle as a fantastic live performer- not to mention a multi-instrument talent- last Saturday at Sonar 


In transforming his recordings 
to live performances, Bird created 
an intricate musical landscape in 
which he played fresh takes on 
songs universally recognized by 
fans. With the aid of synthesizers, 
loops and two fantastic spinning 
gramophone speakers that project- 
ed the music and spun it around, 
Bird and his bandmates were able 
to recreate the sound of a multi- 
piece band and infuse added en- 
ergy to each song as to play off 
the spirit of the crowd. Essential 
to this was the interplay Bird es- 
tablished between his guitar and 
violin; it was both incredible and 
completely natural to watch him 
rush from instrument to instru- 
ment. His proficiency with the vi- 
olin — which he has played since 
he was four years old — was by far 
the most impressive as he played 
it classically with a bow as well as 
nontraditionally plucking it with 
his fingers like a mandolin. 

Not only did he use his per- 
formance to show off his profi- 
ciency with the violin, Bird also 
showcased his sweeping, entire- 
ly unique vocals. His albums do 
not nearly convey the depth and 
richness of his voice, which was 
incredibly stunning this past Sat- 
urday. To top it off, there was his 
almost mind-boggling whistling 


skills, which he used at every op- 
portunity, opening songs with a 
few chords and adding whistles 


wherever he saw fit. It can be | 
easy to forget that performers at | 


concerts like these are, after all, 
musicians, but here there was 
never a hint of doubt. Not only is 
Bird a musician, he is an incred- 
ibly talented one. 

Though he did not talk much 
during his set, Bird’s intelligent 
and quirky personality made itself 


New Vibrations 


Justin King and 
The Apologies 
Self-Titled 

Sept. 28, 2007 


Justin King has made a name 
for himself as one of the best up- 
and-coming, solo acoustic guitar- 
ists in the world. Now, with the 
release of Justin King and The 
Apologies’ self-titled debut al- 
bum, he has proven himself a 
truly gifted songwriter as well as 
guitar virtuoso. _ 

In a departure from his popu- 
mental music, the new 


lar instru ‘ 
moves into 


self-titled album 
melody-based rock, which rang- 
es from Justin’s smooth vocals 
over piano to all-out wailing on 
electric guitars. All of the songs 
are framed in King’s amazing 
technical ability on guitar, which 
manages to impress without be- 
ing distracting or masturbatory. 
The album starts with the dis- 
turbingly catchy “Beauty Bar,” 
which sets the tone for the rest of 
the album. Many of the tracks fol- 
| low thesame basic format — “Same 
| Mistakes,” “Change” and “Devil 
and the Deep,” among others, fea- 
ture easily absorbed yet original 
and respectable music, with a fa- 
| miliar guitar-guitar-bass-drums 
feel. Not to be overshadowed by 
| his own orchestration, King will 


apparent throughout the course 


of the night, starting with the ner- | 


vous tic he adopted at the start of | 


“A Nervous Tic Motion of the Head 
to the Left.” He played with lyrics, 
transforming them on the whim, 


as well as introducing some songs | 
with little anecdotes such as “they | 
kicked some ass and made some | 
beautiful art” about the Scythians | 


before “Scythian Empire.” 
After nearly an hour and a 
half of an absolutely delightful 


show, the set came to an end and | 


the house lights came back up. 


In typical club fashion, after the | 


crowd had thinned out, Andrew 
reluctantly emerged from back- 
stage to meet his fans. Though 
visibly’ exhausted, he signed 
setlists and T-shirts, giving the 
dedicated few a special some- 
thing to remember his show. 





Tim Gunn shoots and scores 
at the Baltimore Book Festival 
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doing (designing a menswear 
line), what was Austen doing 
(designing wedding dresses for 
Amsale) and what about Santino 
(marching to the beat of his own 
drum)? 

He spoke briefly of his tiff with 
season one winner Jay McCarroll 
by blaming his own impatience 
for the riff. 

Then the tent fell silent as he 
began to divulge the secrets of 
Project Runway’s fourth season. 
“When you see the show,” he said 
with a smile, “You'll ask yourself, 
‘what are those judges smok- 
ing?” 

According to Gunn, the fourth 
season is filled with shocking 
disappointments (the first image 
that comes to mind is Allison’s 
premature elimination in season 
three), and some really fantastic 
fashion. He said that the caliber 
of this year’s designers are by far 
the best he has ever seen. 

Once he was through spilling 
as much as he was contractually 
allowed to, he began fielding ac- 


Desperate fashion victims across America are aided by Tim Gunn in his new show. | The 


tual fashion questions from con- 
cerned audience members. 

“I'm five feet, two inches, and 
curvy,” the woman in front of me 
said, “what do I wear to elongate 
myself,” she ended with a down- 
ward sweeping hand gesture. 
Tim’s advice? “Pants that end just 
in front of your toes.” 

Another woman spoke on the 
behalf of her 14-year-old daugh- 
ter who was seeking to find 
clothes that were more mature 
than the ones that her petite size 
are offered. “Don’t shop in kid’s 
sizes,” he said, “and don’t run to 
the negative-zero section either.” 

Instead he instructed her to the 
petite section and even dropped 
a few designers who specialize in 
smaller women. 

The question-and-answer ses- 
sion ended with a man in the 
back, dressed much like Gunn 
was, who asked when the men 
were going to get their shot at en- 
hancement. “Next season on Tim 
Gunn's Guide to Style,” he said. 
And with a smile he gracefully 
accepted the roaring applause. 





ALEX BEGLEY/MANAGING EDITOR 


Beirut 

The Flying Cup 
Club 

Ba Da Bing 
Oct. 9, 2007 





You get the eerie feeling that 
| 21-year-old Zach Condon — ar- 
| chitect and leader of the band 
Beirut — has lived several lives 
before. The case for’ reincarna- 
| tion as observable fact has never 
| been strong, but its existence 
would certainly explain the sheer 
breadth of Condon’s knowledge 
(e.g. euphonium-playing abili- 
ties), the shrewdness of his words 
and the intensity of his playing. 

Condon applies a fresh coat of 
this freakish musical genius to 
his sophomore album, The Fly- 
ing Cup Club. The general idea 
is the same as on his unexpect- 
edly successful premiere album: 
Powerful, lilting,  brass-filled 
compositions of epic proportion 
and affecting wisdom. It worked 
perfectly then, and it works again 
here. 

There are some noticeable dif- 
ferences. For one, Condon seems 
to have shifted his focus from 
the Germanic to the French, as 
evidenced by some differences 
in track nomenclature — “Pren- 
zlauerberg,” “Brandenbure” and 
“Rhineland” from Orkestar to 


Foo Fighters » 
Echoes, Silence. P3- 


fence and Grace 
RCA 


Sept. 25, 2007 


I went into Foo Fighters’ new- 
est album, Echoes, Silence, Patience 
& Grace expecting to hate it. I’ve 
heard The Pretender precisely 
876,000 times on the radio, and al- 
though I hear its praises constant- 
ly sung by DJs, I can’t get past its 
similarity to the Sesame Street song 
that goes, “One of these things is 
not like the other ...” 

Regardless, I listened through 
and gave it a chance. I more or 
less zoned out until “Ballad of the 
Beaconsfield Miners” came on, An 
unexpected guitar instrumental, it 
caught me off-guard and snapped 
me to attention. Perhaps there was 
more to the album, after all. 

Thealbum, itturns out, is varied 
enough to provide entertainment 
to those who, like me, yawn at the 
prospect of another Foo Fighters 
album. However, the band main- 





tains enough of its signature style 


to satisfy longtime fans. | 
The first few tracks have many 


of the same qualities as The Pre- 


tender. If you liked the big single, 
you'll probably like those, too. 
album changes pace, though, 
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occasionally burst into an impossi- 
ble solo, perhaps to remind ys that 
he can, but they all nevertheless fit 
snugly into their songs. 

Tracks like “Sweetheart” 
“Hours” sound like something 
John Mayer might produce, were 
he a bit more creative. Fortunate- 
ly for the world, King is that cre- 
ative, and adds a refreshing new 
element to the otherwise tired 
idea of a guitar-based love song, 

The last full band song, “Bright 
and Dirty Lights,” starts out mel- 
low, then gradually builds up 
to an orgy of sound, providing " 
a satisfying conclusion to the '6 
band’s debut effort. 

King chooses to close out the ie 
album with a solo instrumental 
song called simply “Outro.” It is 
by no means his most impressive 
instrumental to date, but pro- 
vides a fitting cool-down after 
the album’s explosive ending. 


and 


— John Kernan 





Cup's “Nantes,” “LaBanlieue” and |! 


“Cherbourg.” And ‘there are, Pos aeA On 


course, small surprises along the 

way. For example, Condon drops 
a short sample of French dia- 
logue in the middle of “Nantes.” 
On “Forks and Knives,” we hear 
a hint of chamber music worthy 
of a Versailles music room. Tim- 
pani and military drums make , 
appearances on the title track, a 
song best described as the battle 
hymn of a huge, jovial army. 

But perhaps the most strikingly 
consistent aspect of this and 
previous albums is that, both in || 
terms of tempo and aesthetics, 
Condon’s- voice is perfectly ~, 
synchronized with its supporting ; 


——s 


instrumentation. Of course, while +, 


Condon’s skill firmly occupies , 
center stage, the faceless, voiceless 
gaggle of buglers, trombonists 
and ukulele players behind him 
deserve equal recognition. After 
all, it takes two to synchronize. 


— Ben Kallman ) 





to what might even be called 
an easy listening version of Foo 
Fighters. “Statues,” for example, 
seems to channel John Legend 
with its repetition of “we're just 
ordinary people” and mellow 
chords. I discovered the impres- 
sive guitar instrumental was ac- 
tually a collaboration with guitar 
goddess Kaki King — to whom . 
Wwe must give credit for her excel- 
lent contribution. 

Moving along through the mel- 
lowing depths of this album, “But 
Honestly” starts out gently and 
builds to an impressive climax 
but then disappointingly simply 
fades out — giving an otherwise 
well-executed song a unfinished 
feel. The mellow closer “Home” is 

surprisingly cath 
athe ha rlo 


ot beciggaal dette 
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High Zero improvises on the 


A nis = ve é : : : ) a : 
ight of fart sounds, electronics and thigh-slapping involves the concert-goer in a new and 


By SABRINA MUST 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Metal saws scraping micro- 
phone stands, cackling witch 
recordings, dog barks, 
against-blackboard, —_ screeches 
from the amp ... Music to my ears 
right? 


nails- 


Well, yes, yes it was. Or at least 
it was Friday night at the Theater 
Project in Mt. Vernon as High 
Zero hosted their annual Festi- 
val of Experimental Improvised 
Music. 

The High Zero Foundation, 
a completely non-profit organi- 
zation, works to support Balti- 
more’s free improvisation cul- 
ture. 

Free music performances are 
run weekly out of Normals Books 
and Records’ Red Room, but the 
festival is a once-a-year event, 
pulling in the best international 
musicians for a four night cele- 
bration of creativity and innova- 
tion. This year performers hailed 
from Sweden, France, Michigan 
and of course, Baltimore. 

Free improvisation or free mu- 
sic is defined as music without 
any rules. In fact the performer 
will quite often avoid any overt 
references to any recognizable 
musical genre. Instruments range 
from traditional saxophones, 
bass guitars or trumpets to turn 
tables, voice or even an array of 
children’s toys. 

In free music the instrument is 
the means to create sound, but the 
traditional use of any instrument 
is discouraged. Instead perform- 
ers found unique and sometimes 
strange ways to contribute to the 
music, such as using one’s inner 
calf as a mute or using various 
body parts to mimic the sound of 
flatulence. 

The Foundation, currently 
comprised of eight members, 
is “celebrating the most radical 
and open music content that [its 
members] find inspiring while 
creating stability and organi- 
zation that allows [them] to go 
head-to-head with more estab- 
lished phases of culture.” Each 
year a new lineup of acts are in- 
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As part of High Zero 2006, some show tunes were improvised outside the Mattin Center. This year’s festivities were comparable. 


vited to participate. The rules are 
simple: No performer has ever 
played together and everything 
is improvised. 

John Berndt, one of the mem- 
bers of the High Zero Founda- 
tion, emceed the evening. He 
explained to the audience: “The 
festival is an outgrowth of ascene 
without a center really. High Zero 
is only the tip-of-the-iceberg.” 

He stressed that there are free 
musicians all over Baltimore and 
that there are many unexplored 
opportunities to experience this 
art form. However for the festi- 
val itself, Berndt acknowledged 
that the Foundation “only invit- 
ed individuals that have never 
rehearsed together before, who 
they thought were the most in- 
teresting and creative.” 

Before entering the theater, I 
got a taste of what I was in for 
that night. Right along W. Pres- 
ton Street, in front of the theater, 
three alto saxophonists and one 
trumpeter were sitting in chairs. 

Each musician played to their 
own beat, confident that eventu- 
ally their disconnected harmo- 


nies would inevitably flow as 
one. And, of course, they did. 
Their performance is what is 
called a “high jinx,” a semi-or- 
ganized street-side free music 
concert. 

Friday night’s show consisted 
of five sets: The first was a move- 
ment solo by Asimina Chremos, 
followed by four musical perfor- 
mances. 

Chremos’ performance was 
certainly different. Without any 
sound and while she was dressed 
in a green spandex leotard, Chre- 
mos hopped, skipped, slid and 
tapped across the stage. Her body 
contorted in some of the oddest 
shapes I’ve ever seen (I do yoga; I 
could only imagine what the non- 
yogis in the audience thought of 
some of her positions!). As she 
told a story through movement, it 
was as though karate met ballet, 
and fused with yoga, gymnastics 
and spastic epileptic seizures. 

The third set was definitely 
my favorite. Jaap Blonk from Hol- 
land used voice and electronics, 
while Baltimoreans Dan Breen 
used strings, percussion and 





Ehminated Geek becomes Hopkins celebrity 
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He said, “I was surprised how 
much it was like a movie set: there 
were a lot of people working on 
set, and the one hour show you 
see on television takes two days 
of non-stop filming (besides the 
hours from 2 to 7 a.m.) to make.” 

Tony stressed the following 
point: “If you say one nasty thing 
in the two days of filming, it will 
definitely show up in that hour of 
television.” 

He also noted that the entire 
cast became sleep-deprived re- 
ally quickly because the set 
lights in the house would go off 
at 2 am. and they woke them 
at 7 a.m. the next day. After 
constant sleep deprivation, he 
observed that people became 
moody, which added to the dra- 
ma of the show. He assured me 
that the show is definitely not 
scripted aside from the promos 
for the show. 

I asked him if he was really 
upset when he was eliminated. 
He responded, “Yes, once you're 
eliminated, you go straight to 
the hotel and fly home; but at the 
same time I was kind of relieved 
because my school would make 
me do an additional year of med 
school if I took another week 
off.” 

I continued by asking what 
the highs and lows of being on 
the show were. 

“The low was the lack of sleep, 
and the high was meeting all the 
cool and amazing people who 
worked on the show-I loved Pam 
and Nicole,” Tony said. 

Continuing, I inquired as to 
who he'd like to see win and who 
he thought might actually win. 
“Shay and Joshua, I would like to 
see win. They need the money. I 
think Jazmine will win — she is 
so smart. Both of her parents are 
professors,” Tony paused. “I also 
had a crush on Nicole and Katie, 
he said. 

I asked him if his life has 
changed since being on the show. 

Tony responded that he has not 
changed after the experience, but 
people do recognize him, which 
is “sort of awkward.” ey 

Surprisingly Tony ais - 
cake ae Hide mail. People 
e-mailed him claiming that he 


made Asians look bad ‘and _ like 
cry babies — they of course aired 
all the times Tony became upset. 
However he said that the hate 
mail didn’t bother him much. 

I asked him if he had a dif- 
ferent perspective on reality TV 
because of his experiences on the 
show. He said, “Yes. I now know 
that you can’t judge people on 
reality TV — they may appear 
mean, but if for one minute they 
say something mean ina two-day 
period, that will be what is em- 
phasized in the one-hour show. I 
have a different viewpoint now 
of reality TV.” 

I then ended our interview 
with some personal questions. I 
asked, “do you have a girlfriend 
and if not, are you looking?” 

“No, and yes I am always 
looking — I have only kissed two 
girls in my life — my Mom and 
my sister,” Tony said. I was a bit 
surprised to learn this. I asked 
what he thought of the girls at 


Hopkins. 

“Girls at Hopkins are unbe- 
lievably picky; either they say 
they are going out or studying. 
They are so career-driven,” he 
said. 

invited him to share what he 
likes to do in his spare time. “I 
read, listen to music and lectures 
.. | don’t go out Friday or Satur- 
day because I work the 8 p.m. - 12 
a.m. library shift —a shift that no 
one wants to work.” 

After having a very long con- 
versation with Tony, I found him 
fun to talk to, very personable 
and kind. 

He even loves romantic come- 
dies! Tony said, which will make 
any girls’ heart melt, “If I don’t 
find someone, I want to adopt 
kids. I already have girl names 
picked out — Athena, Belle and 
Autumn-Day.” Whatever might 
have happened on Beauty and 
The Geek, I think Tony is quite a 
catch. 
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Tony Tran, though a local favorite, was eliminated in the early weeks of the show. 


electronics, John Dierker played 








reeds and Stewart Mostofsky | 


used electronics and strings. 

At one point during their fif- 
teen minute performance, Dan 
wiggled a saw in order to rever- 
berate its vibrations through- 
out the auditorium and tapped 


his fingertips against the snare | 


drum, while John disassembled 
his tenor mouthpiece to use it as a 
whistle, all the while Jaap began 
to murmur Darth Vader sounds, 
and Stewart continued to pluck 
on his electric bass guitar, main- 
taining some sort of rhythm and 
order. 

It was clear that Breen and 
Blonk stole the show. As Dan 
turned to his right and began 
beating the saw against the emp- 
ty red suitcase at his feet, Blonk 
cried out in dog whimpers in 
between each hit. The audience 
burst out in laughter. 

The evening was a night of dis- 
covery and spontaneity. This was 
a unique opportunity to be a part 
of High Zero’s ongoing endeavor 
to enter a new world of musical 
experimentation. 


| tor of Hopkins’ 
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is meant not just to show us the 
art and collection but to discover 
Alice Garrett herself.” 

Success, then, was marked in 
the faces of the 40 or so attend- 
ees to Margaret’s gallery talk 
and opening, as they. poured 
over images of the fashionable, 
unflappably confident Alice, 
gaining insight into the obses- 
sion which has fueled Deli’s 
diligence over the past four 
months. 

Deli described the intensity 
of the project with enthusiasm. 
“You get kind of obsessed with 
it as you go along. One minute 
youre complaining about A\l- 
ice Garrett and the next minute 
you're talking about the guy 
who works at the DMC about 
her.” 

“I would love 
to have met her. 
What a tough 
lady,” said Win- 
ston Tabb, direc- 


Museums and 
vice provost for 
the Arts of Alice 
Garrett. 

Among the 
challenges 
faced, Deli 
counted her 
$400 budget 
— generously 
furnished by 
Eevee aerentio 
though limiting 
nonetheless 
and the nature 
of Evergreen 
itself: “It’s hard 
because you're 
putting pieces 
into a_ historic 
space. You can’t 
take anything 
out, you can 
only put things 
in. It’s hard to 
make it your 
own.” 

Ultimately 
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perience Evergreen hosts Deli 
g and Exhibiting Alice 


Exhibiting Alice displayed the 
talents of both Deli and Gar- 
rett, and served as a testament 
to the Museums and Societies 
Program’s emphasis on the im- 
portance of students’ learning 
to, as Rodini put it, “work with 
things, not texts.” 

Exhibiting Alice will remain 
on display at the Evergreen Mu- 
seum & Library through early 
January, a complement to the 
upcoming Dufy: The Evergreen 
Collection exhibition opening 
Oct. 5. Students are strongly en- 
couraged to visit the museum, 
which boasts 48 rooms, Tiffany 
glass and paintings by Modi- 
gliani, Degas and Picassso. The 
museum’s curatorial internship 
program will now be accepting 
applications on a rolling basis 
year-round. 


COURTESY WILK KIRK 


Margaret Deli with a Gari Melchers portrait in Evergreen House 


Peace Corps on campus 


Peace Corps. 


Life is calling. 
How far will you go? 


800.424.8580 
Www.peacecorps.gov 





Learn more about how Peace Corps fits 
into your future and career path. 
Change lives...and your own! 


Thursday, October 4 


Information Table 


Fall 


Career Fair 


JHU - Homewood Campus 
Recreation Center 
Baltimore, MD 
11:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, October 9 


Information Session 
Maryland Hall, Room 114 
Baltimore, MD 
6:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 


For more information, contact: 
bjohnson@peacecorps.gov 
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TUESDAY 50¢ Tacos! 
SUNDAY $8.50 Pizza! 
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Researchers find “master 


\ew polymer offers a comfortable home for cells 


POSA scallolding allows cells to grow normally in an artificial environment, paving the way for stem cell and tissue engineering 


By SAM OHMER 
For The News Letter 


i ght 


now dome 


Hopkins scientists are 
tor cells what a trel- 


is daoes for 


mom's beautiful 
roses: Helping them grow well 
where they are most wanted and 
needed. A group lead by Sharon 


Gerec ht ot the Hopkins hele hool ot 
Engineering and Robert Langer, 
MIT and a 2007 
recipient of the National Medal 
of Science, has been studying “a 
porous photocurable elastomer 


a professor at 


tor cell encapsulation and cul- 
ture,” or, in other words, a holey 
semi-flexible light-controlled, 
biodegradable molecule that can 


be used to support the growth of 


cells in a 3D environment much 
like that found in vivo. This elas- 
tic material is a potential house 


for cell growth and tissue gen- 
eration 
Current comparable technol- 
ogy tor growing cells and tissues 
includes hydrogels, which are ex- 
tremely hydrated matrices used 
to transplant cultured cells into a 
3D in vivo environment, and oth- 
er scaffolds that mimic the extra- 
cellular matrix, a tough but flex- 
ible network of molecules outside 
cells that supports and enhances 
cell structures. 
Poly(glycerol-co-sebacate)-ac- 
rylate, or PGSA, is a great alter- 
native to currently existing bio- 
elastomers because it is similar 
to the extracellular matrix into 
which cells become embedded, 
and because it is strong and po- 
rous. PGSA is a breakthrough 
for those scientists interested 
in pursuing stem cell research 
because advanced 3D culturing 
methods allow scientists to cul- 
ture better stem cell lines, which 
are can effectively attach, prolif- 
erate, grow and differentiate in 
a porous PGSA scaffold, leading 
to more extensive lines of stem 
cells for future research or to 
differentiated, properly working 
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An artificial polymer provides scaffolding for cells and tissues to grow. It can also help control access to nutrients and proteins. 


cells and tissues for in vivo im- 
plantation. 

In the team’s research, the 
PGSA scaffolding was tested with 
both neuroblastoma and human 
embryonic stem cells, with posi- 
tive growth, communication and 
proliferation results seen in vitro 
and heartening biocompatibility 
and ingrowth in vivo. 

Prior to the advent of 3D 
culture abilities, all cells were 
cultured in 2D environments. 
Unfortunately, cells’ environ- 
ments dramatically affect their 
properties: their signalling, spa- 
tial orientation, gene expression 


and more. Thus cells cultured in 
a more natural 3D environment 
tend to be better adapted to their 
intended work. But even cells 
grown in 3D environments don’t 
develop properly without a po- 
rous scaffolding; solid scaffold- 
ing doesn’t allow for proper cell 
densities or for the rapid diffu- 
sion of media, and in both cases 
cultured cells cannot function as 
they should. 

That’s where PGSA comes 
in. The PGSA scaffolding was 
formed by mixing PGS pre-poly- 
mer with a chemical photo-initia- 
tor under ultra violet light, and to 


Can you hear me now? T-Mobile Hotspot can 


By DENNIS KO 
For The News-Letter 


T-Mobile released its new 
Hotspot @ Home service in July, 
which allows you to make cell 
phone calls over GSM and Wi-Fi 
networks. As long as you have 
normal cell reception or if you're 
within range of a Wi-Fi network, 
like Hotspot, you can make a 
call. 

For someone like me, who 
gets no reception at home, this 
product could really work. The 
deal sweetener here is that when 
you're making calls on any Wi-Fi 
network, those minutes are free 
and don’t count against your nor- 
mal plan minutes. 

To use this service, you have 
to go to your T-Mobile dealer and 
pick up a Hotspot @ Home pack- 
age, which includes a Nokia 6086 
or Samsung t409 phone and a 
Linksys or D-Link router, which 
cost $49.99. If you aren’t already 
with T-Mobile, then you need to 





LAURA BITNER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students can now use the T-Mobile Hotspot service. Janna Tu- 
radek, 2010, takes advantage of the service at the bookstore. 


sign up for a new one year ser- 
vice plan. 

If you already have a T-Mobile 
plan, you just need to add the 
Hotspot @ Home plan for $9.99 a 
month to get those unlimited Wi- 
Fi minutes (Note: If you don’t get 
the plan, you 
can still make 


jump into your car for a drive, 
your call will stay connected. It 
works surprisingly well here and 
I’ve had no dropped calls or dead 
pauses when I transition from 
network to network. 

One big issue for some people 
is the quality 
of the phones 





calls over Wi-Fi, 
and it will just: 


HOTSPOT 
@ HOME 


offered. I have 
the Nokia 6086 





count against and I can tell 
your normal From: T-Mobile you that while 
plan minutes, : the phone looks 
but you'll still Cell phone and cables: eat cheap, it’s 
have the benefit $49.99 surprisingly 
of good recep- }} Phone service: $9.99/month |} durable and has 
tion). Availability: Electronics great _ battery 

I have a 2000 etorecane life. It does have 
minutes-per- : features most 
month plan, http://www.t-mobile.com phones carry 
Hotspot@ Home Rating: 8/10 today, like Blue- 


and MyFaves 
(unlimited call- 
ing to any five 
numbers), and I find that I don’t 
really use much of my plan at all, 
normally hovering around 300- 
400 minutes. 
So if you make 
a lot of calls at 
home or on 
any other Wi- 
Fi networks 
(regular T-mo- 
bile Hotspots 
like Starbucks 
count) then 
the plan is 
worth the 
$9.99. 

Setting up 
the router is 
simple: just 
plug it into 
your cable or 
DSL modem, 
and your 
phone instant- 
ly picks it up 
and connects 
tO) 16. Your 
phone can 
also _ transi- 
tion networks, 
from Wi-Fi 
to GSM and 
vice versa, in 
the middle 
of a call. This 
means _ that 
if you start a 
call on Wi-Fi 
at home and 





tooth, MicroSD 
slot,a VGA cam- 
era and a media 
player, and they’re all just decent. 
Nothing spectacular. 

One of the phone’s more strik- 
ing problems is the way it con- 
nects to the Internet: Even when 
you're on a Wi-Fi network, the 
phone doesn’t connect to the In- 
ternet with Wi-Fi, but instead 
relies on the slower GPRS data 
network. 

On the subject of Wi-Fi net- 
works, the security settings for 
joining different networks are 
limited to the relatively basic 
WEP, WPA-PSK and WPA2-PSK. 
Networks that require a splash 
page to login will not work; you 
can’t use this phone to connect 
to the free Wi-Fi networks on the 
Hopkins Homewood campus. 

Overall though, I'‘mimpressed 
with this technology and service 
offering from T-Mobile. This can 
be a cheap solution for those of 
you who don’t have reception 
or have only weak reception in 
your homes, and it can really 
save a lot of minutes for heavy 
phone users. 

The selection of compatible 
phones is currently limited, but 
I’m hoping T-Mobile will release 
more phones in the future for this 
service (they usually do). And 
since calling over the Internet 
is so cheap, I'd like to see inter- 
national plans available on this 
service. The service has room to 
grow, but it’s a good buy now. 





obtain the necessary pores, glyc- 
erol was added to the mixture. 
Glycerol was proposed to make 
pores because it is known to be 
a common non-toxic cell car- 
rier and because it doesn’t cause 
unwanted phase separation of 
PGSA. Tests showed that 15 per- 
cent and 35 percent glycerol by 
mass worked best. 


After polymerization, the two | 


types of PGSA scaffolding were 


more or less similar, both strong | 


enough to pass tensile and com- 


pressive tests as a part of the ex- | 


periment and sufficiently porous 
to promote cellular in growth 
and media diffusion, something 
non-porous scaffolds cannot do 
well. The only substantial differ- 


PGSA35 had a greater number of 
smaller pores and an increased 
initial inflammatory response in 
vivo and some minor mechanical 
differences between the two. 

In order to be effective in cul- 
ture, 3D scaffolds have to be com- 
patible with the cells; has to allow 
the flow of media to cells; has to 
promote the growth, interaction 
and proliferation of cultured 
cells; and has to mimic the natu- 
ral in vivo environment. Think- 
ing of the scaffold as a house is a 
good method to understand the 
research: The house (the growth 
of cultured cells) depends not 
only ona solid and flexible foun- 
dation (the PGSA scaffold), but 
also on the import and export of 
all the proper stuff (food, waste, 
communications) and effective 
communication by its inhabit- 
ants (cells). 

PGSA effectively does these 
things with little to no toxic- 
ity to the cells, even for human 
embryonic stem cells, which are 
more sensitive to adverse chemi- 
cal conditions, which is why the 
findings published in the No- 
vember issue of Biomaterials are 
so exciting. These scientists are 
in effect offering a viable “house” 
on which to build not only more 
lines of stem cells but also differ- 
entiated and properly working 
cells and tissues. 





The mythical Loch Ness 
monster seems to have retreat- 
ed to the depths of its lake in re- 


cent months. Reported sightings 
















switch” for organ growth 


By BEN KALLMAN 
For The News-Letter 


rical checks and bal- 
p fruit flies small 
y are 


The biolog 
ances that kee 
and make blue whales big 
in all animal species, 
dy by Hopkins 
‘ed last week 


the same 
according to a stu 
researchers published I 
in Cell. The study’s results also 
demonstrate that disregulation 
of these processes likely plays 
a role in the growth of tumors. 
How organs know when to iad 
growing is a question that fay 
long kept biologists up at nig . 
It is known to be a fundamenta 


process of human development, 


so understanding it is a cru- 
cial part of the ongoing attempt 
to completely understand the 
body. Even more pressing 1s the 
belief that knowing more about 
the mechanisms controlling or- 
gan size could have therapeu- 
tic potential in treating cancer, 
a disease in which organ size 
is notably not under control. 
Inroads into understanding size 
control have only been made in 
the last few years. The discovery 
of a key signaling pathway in 
fruit flies called the Hippo kinase 
cascade provided the first evi- 
dence of an intrinsic mechanism 
regulating organ size. 

Like most signaling cascades, 
the Hippo pathway ultimately 
affects the rate of transcription of 
certain genes. In the case of size 
control, this is accomplished by 
adding a phosphate group to a 
transcription factor — normally 
localized to the nucleus — called 


| Yorkie. The addition of a phos- 
| phate group is a biological tag 








telling other molecules in the cell 
to grab Yorkie and shuttle it out 
of the nucleus. Inactivated Yorkie 
can not promote the transcrip- 
tion of its associated genes, most 
of which inhibit cell death. Dying 
cells mean organ growth is sup- 
pressed, so the activity of Hippo 
is a critical part of the pathway. 


| Nonetheless the clear-cut nature 
ences between the two were that | 


of the Hippo pathway is only 
meaningful if you happen to be 
a fruit fly. Though previous stud- 
ies have failed to find an analo- 
gous mechanism in mammals, 
most scientists have indicated a 
protein called YAP as the most 
likely candidate for a mammal 
version of Yorkie. The site where 
the phosphate group is added to 
each protein is identical. 








Far-Out Science: Nessie sightings down 


of Nessie are at an all-time low, 
down to just two this year, Over 


the last few decades, more than 20 - 


sightings were often reported ina 
single year year. 
Scottish tour- 













ings, the 
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~ Times 
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A human liver with a tumor (right). Altering 0 
















lo settle the debate, the Hop- 
kins team, led by Duojia Pan of 
the School of Medicine’s Depart- 
ment of Molecular Biology and 
Genetics, directly tested hether 
YAP inactivation was essential 
for growth suppression, Due 
to its central role, YAP Zave the 
Hopkins team a superbly conve- 
nient experimental variable. In 
one case impla nting a mutant ver- 
sion of YAP (one that could not be 
inactivated) into fruit flies caused 
overgrowth in many structures 
A second case involved creat. 
ing mice whose YAP-expression 
levels in specific organs could be 
controlled by the experimenters. 

Inducing the Overexpres- 
sion of YAP in the liver caused 
it grow to four times its normal 
size. Amazingly the growth was 
entirely reversible, with the liv- 
ers returning to normal size 
only two weeks after YAP Over- 
expression was stopped. It jis 
important to note that long-term 
Overexpression led to the forma- 
tion of large tumors over nearly 
the entire surface of the liver. 
The researchers hypothesized 
that the massive and almost im- 
mediate expansion of liver size 
was due to YAP’s rather uncon- 
ventional properties. Mostcancer- 
related proteins hijack the cell’s 
reproduction cycle but simulta- 
neously stimulate cell death. YAP, 
on the other hand, both promotes 
cell proliferation and suppresses 
cell death, a potential “double- 
whammy” explanation for the ob- 
served quintupling of organ size. 
The main conclusion here is that 
YAP both dictates organ size 
during development and is criti- 
cal in maintaining that size dur- 
ing life. The Hopkins group also 
confirmed previous hypotheses 
that, rather than monitoring ev- 
ery marginally large cell, the 
organ-size checkpoint functions 
instead at the tissue level. Alone, 
increased cell’ growth or cell pro- 
liferation can’t affect an organ’s 
size. Only when the Hippo cas- 
cade is disturbed in some way 
will organ size change. 

Unsurprisingly higher-than- 
normal levels of YAP have been 
found in many types of tumors. 
suggesting that disrupting the 
Hippo pathway is one way tu- 
mors manage to get around the 
body’s size control checkpoints. 
This provides a promising target 
for further research. 
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ne gene caused similar tumors in mice. 





; A mysterious animal living 
in Loch Ness, the largest lake 
in the British Isles, was first 


_ Teported in 1934 by a vacation-. 


ing surgeon. Although his pho- 
si eli later turned out to be 
a hoax, 4 cottage industry of 
sightseers, businessmen, and_ 
Investigators have sought to 





__ legitimize and, in many cases, 
_capitalizeontheidea, 






The recent 


the eu de 


fa wi Oe 
of a widespread _ 
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This distant supernova was first spotted 400 years ago by Johannes Kepl 
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HIV dementia is caused by broken platelets 
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er. Today, supernovas provide insight into the universe. 


| between HIV-induced 


By BARBARA HA 


the likely cause of the illness in 





college-level education actually 


Kor The News-Letter HIV. This discovery, in conjunc- had a reduced risk of developing 
tion with the fact that platelets  HIV-D, a finding that is common 
It is common knowledge that can have a role in immune re- in many other neuropsychologi- 


infection with HIV causes a per- 
son’s immune cells to be attacked 
and weakened. But the virus also 
damages platelets, or thrombo- 
cytes, which are cells circulating 


| in the bloodstream that func- 


tion in coagulation and clotting. 
Recently a group of researchers 
from the Hopkins School of Med- 
icine reported on the relationship 
damage 


| of thrombocytes and dementia, 


which appears in a small subset 
of patients with HIV/AIDS. 
HIV-D, as the syndrome is 


| called, causes changes in the neu- 


rological and psychiatric condi- 


| tion of patients. The exact mecha- 


w | nism of HIV-D is unknown, but it 


| remains a troubling side effect of 
HIV/AIDS in 10 to 20 percent of 
| cases in the United States. Symp- 


Exploding stars offer new knowledge 


toms can affect multiple cogni- 
tive functions, including memo- 
| ry and attention, and may be the 
first sign of full-blown AIDS. 
Tests performed on non-hu- 
man primates have revealed a 
correlation between a decline in 


ceptor cell activity, has led many 
researchers to conclude that 
platelets do affect the likelihood 
of developing HIV-D in many in- 
dividuals. 

This study was conducted on 
a group of individuals with ad- 
vanced HIV They had 
displayed serial neurologic and 
psychiatric symptoms that at- 
fected their daily lives, as well 
as a low count of CD4+ cells, the 
immune cell directly attacked by 
the HIV virus. 

Every six months, each subject 
completed several tests, includ- 
ing a standardized neurological 
examination and neuropsycho- 
logical evaluations. Blood sam- 
ples were taken to assess many 
factors, including plasma levels 
of viral RNA, CD44 lymphocyte 
count, hemoglobin levels and 
platelet count. 

Of the total number of pa- 
tients, 274 percent eventually 
developed HIV-D. It was fur- 
ther shown that HIV-D was as- 
spcoated with a longer duration 


disease. 


cal studies. 

Initially this study found that 
the correlation between decrease 
in platelet count and risk of de- 
mentia varied over time. The re- 
searchers found that a decline in 
circulating platelet volume is di- 
rectly related to the development 
of HIV-D within 6 to 12 months 
of the initial platelet decline, in- 
creasing the risk by two-fold. 

[Thrombocytopenia appears 
early in the course of HIV infec- 
tion and is usually associated 
with destruction on the periph- 
ery of the platelets. This finding 
provides additional support for 
the hypothesis that platelet de- 
terioration is an indicator, and 
likely cause, of HIV-D. 

Although the results from 
this study have proven to be sig- 
nificant in further understand- 
ing HIV-D and possible ways in 
which to predict its later develop- 
ment through measuring platelet 
count, they are not conclusive 
and more research is required 
before useful clinical tests can be 


By JEROME SIMONS eagerly to put this into math- SENCE team’s approach is that | the number of circulating plate- of HIV infection. Subjects witha developed. 
Kor The News-Letter ematical equations and hoped to _ they take photographs of super- | lets, a condition 
predict data this way. However novae instead of galaxies to de- | known as throm- 
Have you ever been woken researchers are still quarreling termine their red shift. Such an | bocytopenia, and 
up by the late-night wail of an about the actual form of this explosion can be considered a | the development 


ambulance? Usually they dash 
past your window and the next 
minute they become quiet. To 
all those who listen carefully: 
Did you notice a change in the 
sound? The pitch declines with 
increasing distance and eventu- 


ally, the sirens mingle with the describing this phenomenon. and luminous. | species. However 
blurry noises of the city. The ESSENCE project should This method demands expen- | humans do display 

This observation is not new; provide a reliable prediction of — sive resources and alarge amount | an increased rate of 
in fact, Doppler described it in the expansion of the universe. of data. Around 200 explosions | thrombocytopenia 


the 19th century. He just did not 
listen to ambulance cars. When 
a moving body emits waves it 
will push the wave fronts into 


each other, thereby causing the However one constant of this to obtain reconcilable data. of AIDS patients. 

wavelength to decrease in front equation remains unresolved. The image analysis can be con- Scientists have 
of it and the other way around There is a theoretical value for sidered a science itself. Once the | studied | human 
behind it. Analogously a ship this constant but the researchers _ photos are taken, several steps are | thrombocytopenia 


creating waves will shorten the 
distance between the fronts since 
it pushes them. 

Since the wave principle ap- 
plies to light, too, astronomers 


have found a way. to utilize this. 
_ phenomenon | to understand the 
universe. If a galaxy is moving 


away from us, the light it emits 
will change in wavelength as it is 
escaping the wave fronts. As a re- 
sult, we perceive the wavelength 
as increased. In practice this 
means that the light that galaxies 
emit will become redder, known 
as the red shift, when they move 
away. 

We can infer from the finding 
of red shift going in all direc- 
tions that the universe is actually 
expanding. After this notion be- 
came obvious researchers tried 


equation. 

In order to determine this, as- 
trophysicists from a large consor- 
tium, including scientists from 
Hopkins, have tried a new way 
of collecting data to verify the 
most popular “equation of state” 


Basically these astronomers take 
photographs of supernovae, or 
star explosions, and then deter- 
mine their red shift. 


aim for an empirical proof. The 
problem of theories concerning 
the expansion of the universe 
is that these models predict ob- 
servations accurately but are 
forged to solve particular prob- 
Jems they lack general predic- 
tive power. This lack of general- 
ity motivated the researchers to 
strike out in a new direction. 

The goal is quite ambitious: “Is 
the dark energy of the universe 
consistent with a cosmological 
constant?” This is a hypothetical 
energy that is responsible for the 
expansion of the universe. The 
question the researchers are ask- 
ing is if we can formalize this be- 
havior in a simple equation and 
therefore make accurate and gen- 
eral predictions. 

The novel element of the ES- 


“standardized candle” that gives | 


evidence about the speed and 
acceleration of the universe ex- 
pands when the red shift is mea- 
sured. They are especially suited 
for this purpose since superno- 
vae tend to be highly energetic 


observed over a five-year period 
are sufficient. Four meter tele- 
scopes in both the northern and 
southern hemispheres are used 


necessary to sort the wheat from 
the chaff. Usually every new im- 





of central nervous 
system disease. Be- 
cause this was an 
experiment done 
on animals, it can- 
not be directly re- 
lated to the human 





that co-occurs in 
10 percent of HIV- 
infected individu- 
als and one-third 


and have discov- 
ered that destruc- 





age is held against an older tem- | tion of platelets by 


plate to locate the actual super- | immune 


novae. This is partially done by 
computers; the final say, however, 
is on the part of the scientist. 

‘Besides this the capture of 
the images has to be in real time, 
which imposes heavy require- 
ments on the equipment. Power- 
ful computers are needed for the 
evaluation of the images since 
the errors are removed pixel by 
pixel. 

The ESSENCE project has only 
begun over the last few years, and 
it will take many more to gather 
enough data to draw real conclu- 
sions. But compared to the size of 
the expanding universe, the wait 
is nothing. 





Environment News Update 


“Red list” outlines 
most threatened 
plants, animals 


The most comprehensive 
list of endangered animals and 
plants now includes an alarming 
number of species, including an 
eighth of all birds, a quarter of 
all mammals and a third of all 
amphibians. 

This represents an increase of 
almost 200 critically threatened 
species over the 2006 compila- 
tion, the largest annual growth 
since the list was started in 1963. 

The Red List is released each 
year by the World Conservation 
Union, an international 
organization basedinSwitzerland 
that includes 83 countries, 800 
non-governmental organizations 
and over 10,000 scientists in its 
membership. 

The organization is also 
known by its formal name, the 
International Union for the Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural 
Resources, or IUCN. 

The 2007 Red List surveys a 


even poorer. Over 8,000 plants, 
or more than 70 percent of those 
surveyed, are listed as threat- 
ened. 

The wild apricot, the ancestor 
of most cultivated apricot trees, 
is now endangered. The woolly- 
stalked begonia from Malaysia 
has been declared extinct. 

The IUCN uses specialized or- 
ganizations of experts to survey 
each type of species or ecosystem. 
In total, 41,415 species were con- 
sidered for the 2007 list, 16,306 of 
which were listed as threatened 
or endangered. 

The IUCN attributes the 
threatened status of 99 percent of 
these species to human activities 
including habitat loss, pollution 
and global warming. 


Arctic, Antarctic 
species face bleak 
futures 


New studies have linked 
global warming to the loss of at 
least two cold-weather species 
for the first time. One population 


have forced the penguins to 
wait until later in the season to 
lay their eggs — which means 
less food is available to feed the 
young chicks when they hatch 
three months later. 

The population of one pen- 
guin colony has declined from 
15,200 breeding pairs in 1974 to 
5,635 breeding pairs in 2003. This 
year, the number was 3,393. Over 
the last four years, some nesting 
grounds have been left complete- 
ly empty. 

Although Adélies remain in 
other areas of Antarctica, these 
trends could easily spread across 
the continent. Ten other species 
of penguins are already listed as 
endangered by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Polar bears rely on floating 
sheets of ice to serve as tempo- 
rary homes in between swims for 
prey. Because of global warming, 
both the ice floes and the popu- 
lation of various types of prey, 
mostly seals, have shrunk dra- 
matically over the last few years. 

Polar bears have to work hard- 
er to get less food and, quite liter- 
ally, to stay afloat. Reproduction 
rates have also suffered. 

A new analysis by scientists at 


cells is 





his life. 
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$5 Consumer member 

$15 Student member 

$35 Individual member 
Register online: md.nami.org or call NAMI por iend at 
namimd@nami.or 





IARYLAND 


National Alliance on Mental liness of Maryland - NAMI MD 


An electron micrograph shows healthy involved in blood clotting. They may also play a role in HIV. 


Nationally known Author, Speaker and Comedian, 
Paul E. Jones, also known as, “Bipolar Boy” began 
speaking to audiences about Mental Health and 
Bipolar Disorder shortly after his first book, ‘Dear World 
A Suicide Letter” was published. This presentation will 
focus on the 5 key elements that Paul has developed 
over the years that have-helped him regain control of 


“My Five Keys to Living with Bipolar Disorder” 


Date: Wednesday, October 10, 2007 
Time: 5:30pm —- 7:30pm 
Location: Johns Hopkins University- 
Homewood Campus: 
Hudson Hall- Hudson Auditorium 


$8 NAMI Maryland member 
$10 non-member 
Become a NAMI Maryland member and receive a free 





broad range of animal and plant 
species. The results are stagger- 
ing. Ten species of coral living 
in the Galapagos Islands alone 
are now endangered. The West- 
ern gorilla and Bornean and Su- 
matran orangutans are listed as 
critically endangered. 

The Yangtze river dolphin, or 
baiji, is listed as critically endan- 
on gered (possibly extinct) because a 
specimen has not been sighted in 


the U.S. Geological Survey sug- 
gests that these conditions, if they 
continue to worsen as expected, 
will cause a significant percentage 
— around two thirds — of today’s 
population of 22,000 polar bears 
to die by 2050. Extinction is a real 
possibility with population sizes 
this low. 

The U.S. government will an- 
nounce in January 2008 whether 
polar bears will be reclassified as 

_an endangered species. _ 
— Stephen Berger 


of Adélie penguins, who live in 
Antarctica along with the better 
known emperor penguins, has 
declined over 80 percent in the 
last three decades. 

At the other pole, shrinking 
sea ice could cause a decline of 
over two thirds in the polar bear 
population over the next 50 years. 

Adélie penguins begin 
nesting in October, the start of 
the spring season in the southern 
hemisphere, after the winter ice 
melts. Changing weather patterns 
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i {NAMI Maryland is a grassroots organization 
dedicated to advocacy, education and support for 
persons with serious brain illnesses, their families - 
and the wider community. 
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Plants, which are often left 
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Five countries eve 


By NATALIE BAER 
For The News-Letter 


Planning where to go next? 
There are so many wonderful 
countries to visit, each which its 
unique culture and points-of in- 
terest. Where to go? It can be hard 
to choose. Here are five countries 
I highly recommend Visiting, if 
you haven't already: ; 


China: Chinese is the most 
commonly spoken language in 
the world, and China is a vast 
country, with vibrant cities as 
well as vast stretches of desert 
and mountain to explore. For 
the urbanite, the city of Shang- 
hai is filled with life and has the 
world’s third tallest TV tower 
— the Oriental Pearl TV tower, 
as well as the impressive Jade 
Buddah Temple. In Beijing, don’t 
miss visiting the Temple of Heav- 
en. Outside these two major cit- 
ies, there are miles of the must- 
see Great Wall to walk, the ruins 
at Xi’an to visit and camel tours 
of the desert. Most food is safe 
and knowledge of chopsticks 
helps. Some local cuisine to try 
includes dumpling soup, Peking 
duck, steamed filled buns, lamb- 
on-a-stick and Tsingtao beer. 


Italy: Delicious food, warm 
culture and a Medeterranean 
lifestyle — all aspects of a per- 
fect vacation. With cities such as 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan 
and the walled-off Vatican City, 
a separate state onto itself, inside 
Rome, this country is an ideal 
vacation spot. In Rome, it is hard 
to miss the Colosseum, the Pan- 
theon or the many other ruins 
as you wander the streets. Stand 
awe-struck in the Vatican City 
and then have a gelato across the 
street. Ride through the famous 
Venetian canals in a gondola. 
With mild Mediterranean weath- 
er, well linked by air, water and 





The lighter side of studying abroad. 


By LAUREN MCGRATH 
For The News-Letter 


There is nothing more quint- 
essentially London than a night 
spent clubbing. Tarty up girls in 
glittery dresses and boys in suits, 
trash bags, togas, sandwich signs, 
whatever happened to be lying 
around when they decided to have 
a night out. As I straightened my 
sequined black dress and squint- 
ed at my reflection in the mirror 
(also a quintessentially London 
thing to do — one must observe 
oneself amorously in all reflective 
surfaces; windows, spoons and 
stop signs included), I had no in- 
kling of what was in store for me. 

Emily was in charge of the 
night-bus map, a hulking mass 
of lines and numbers that could 
have easily lead to Scotland. She 
traced our route with a pen while 
we waited at the bus stop. 

Some clarification before going 
on: The description of a double- 
decker bus in any Harry Potter 
movie is completely accurate. The 
drivers of these buses turn, pass 
and stop at will, causing several 
near-crashes. We got onto the 33 
bus, which swerved aimlessly in 
the general direction of our desti- 
nation. The journey was extremely 
nerve-wracking. Gillian, another 
American accomplice of mine (in 
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The Colosseum is without a doubt one of the most famous sites in Rome and is an imperative stop on any sightseer’s agenda. 


train to other countries in Eu- 
rope, filled with regional differ- 
ences and oozing with extra vir- 
gin olive oil and delicious wines, 
Italy is home to ancient Roman 
culture and a country to delight 
the senses. 


Singapore: Once a jungle-is- 
land of opium dens, Singapore is 
now a high-tech island. Tropical 
Singapore has miles of shopping 
malls and just as many rules and 
regulations: No chewing gum in 
public, no urinating in the eleva- 
tors (not that you were planning 
on it), no spitting on the street — 
they even sell shirts advertising 
their laws. The country is also 


London, friends are accomplices) 
turned to me with a wild look in 
her eyes. Our fear was palpable, 
until I realized I was squeezing 
my own knees. 

“If the bus turns here, we’re 
doomed.” 

Emily clutched the map in 
a white-knuckled _ chokehold, 
while Gillian, Sarah (a third ac- 
complice) and I peered anxiously 
down the street to our right. The 
bus swerved dangerously close to 
the curb and at the last moment 
corrected itself. | applauded Em- 
ily and her control over both fate 
and mortality, since London bus 
drivers, to my understanding, do 
not follow any prescribed route. 
I am, however, fairly sure that 
they've found the portal to Hell. 
It is circuitous, and leads through 
Liverpool. 

All four of us rushed off the 
bus, pleased to be alive. We 
were even more surprised when 
we turned a corner and found 
the street we were looking for 
— Dervishfortcestershire Mews, 
which in London is pronounced 
“Mary Street.” We paraded confi- 
dently down the sidewalk in our 
finery, searching for any indica- 
tion of building numbers which 
could point us to the Notting Hill 
Arts Club. It truly appeared that 
someone had stolen or removed 


rical facade of London lies an unexpected nightlife. 


= 


one of the most rich in culture 
and cuisine. Visit the Merlion, a 
Singapore equivalent of the Stat- 
ue of Liberty, the nearby Sentosa 
Resort island (don’t be surprised 
to wake up to a monkey at your 
hotel window), take a night safa- 
ri, lay on imported-sand beach- 
es, visit Arab Street, Little India 
and Chinatown. Walk along 
Clarke Quay both for its daytime 
view and rich nightlife. Sit in lo- 
cal Hawker Centers, which serve 
traditional foods such as chicken 
rice and Satay. Try the chili crab, 
kaya (coconut egg jam) or the lo- 
cally brewed Tiger beer. 


Greece: Well known for its 


all of the numbers from the build- 
ings. It may have been the Not- 
ting Hill police, who, at a loss for 
things to do, played street sign 
bingo on Saturday nights with 
Scotland Yard. Scotland (who is 
actually not one man, but several 
small men sitting on each others’ 
shoulders), is a notoriously sore 
loser. 

After wandering aimlessly for 
half an hour, we decided to follow 
a gaggle of intoxicated natives, 
hoping that they would lead us 
to the club. Lo and behold, we 
found ourselves at a green door 
with a rope and a bouncer whose 
name was probably Fat Steve. 

We paid our entrance fee, 
walked down a flight of steps, 
and found ourselves enjoying the 
smooth sounds of “Jammin’ Ja- 
maica” night. I had been expect- 
ing to hear European techno, the 


kind that sounds like a rapid suc- | 
cession of noises made by a hyper- | 


active five-year-old let loose in an 
industrial kitchen, and backed-up 
by a seven-foot, nine-inch androg- 
ynous Swedish singer who repeats 
the chorus, with deep feeling, and 
an even deeper voice, “I love the 
rhythm of New York City.” In- 
stead, I got “Jamba Man” sung by 
Stevie Cool and Twelve Guys on 
Sedatives. It was time for a drink. 

While I sipped on my cider, 
two of my accomplices had man- 
aged to attract a gaggle of thirty- 
somethings. Their ringleader was 
a balding man named Sebastian, 
who reminded me slightly of Un- 
cle Fester on the Addams Family. I 
stood next to the DJ, who was a 
75-year-old man from Kent, and 
watched Sebastian do his version 
of the electric slide. I stood and 
swayed to the music, nodding my 
head to the calypso beat. Without 
warning, I was approached. 

“Hi, I’m German!” 

And as he held out his hand, 
earnestly waiting for me to shake 
it, it dawned on me: there is noth- 
ing more quintessentially Ger- 


-man than clubbing. I had got- 


ten confused. I danced with the 
German man for a few songs, but 
later excused myself and went to 
the ladies’ room. I didn’t miss my 
opportunity to ask the attendant 
what she thought was quintes- 
sentially London. 

“Tea,” she said, pausing to sur- 
vey the room, “and vomit.” 

God bless the Queen. 





beautiful islands, blue waters and 
rich history as the birthplace of 
democracy, Greece lives up to its 
reputation. Lay on the beautiful 
beaches on the island of Santori- 
ni, Corfu or Mykonos. Ride don- 
keys on the cars-forbidden island 
of Hydra, and explore hundreds 
of historic ruins. One of the best 
ways to visit Greece is by sea and 
there are many cruise companies 
that organize “island hopping” 
events where tourists can plan 
to visit several Greek islands. 
Some must-see spots include the 
Acropolis, the Temple of Zeus, 
the Oracle at Delphi and Olym- 
pia. A relatively new and very 
proud member of the EU, Greece 
is comparatively less expensive 
than some of the other European 


countries (such as Switzerland | 


or England). While there, don’t 
forget to eat some of the deli- 
cious local cuisine: Greek salad, 
honey-soaked pastries, Tzatziki, 
fresh local seafood and the local 
licorice-flavored alcoholic drink: 
Ouzo. 


England: Cheers! For unfor- 
gettable memories, visit Buck- 
ingham Palace and the Big Ben, 
watch the changing of the guard 
and ride the London Eye and 
look out over all of London. Also 
try local Indian food — London 
has some of the best Indian food 
in the world. Take a tour down 
the Thames River, ride the (ex- 
pensive) Underground, visit the 
Tate museum or wander across 
one of the many bridges in Lon- 
don. Outside London visit Cam- 
bridge and Oxford for college 
tours like no other — and for 
Harry Potter fans, a large portion 
of Harry Potter was filmed in the 
town of Cambridge — so look 
out for familiar sights. Though 
not famed for their cuisine, the 
British do specialize in tea — try 
some with scones and cream and 
jam or have shepherd’s pie, jacket 
potatoes, or a spot of sherry. Also 
don’t forget to stop by a local pub 
for some pub fare: fish and chips 
and a pint. 
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Ten Distinct Songs for the 
World Traveler in You 


“Nothing on My Back” by Sum 41 — Heard aboot this 
band, eh? Yeah, that’s right, they are our neighbors from 
the north and Canada has been rocking out ever since they 
emerged on the scene with All Killer No Filler. This track 
from that album fits the theme of traveling lightly, for too 
much luggage just gets in the way, especially when jour- 
neying through Canada. 


“Kokomo” by The Beach Boys — If you prefer traveling 
to warmer and more exotic places than Canada, then I'd sug- 
gest going to “Aruba, Jamaica, ooh I want to take you to Ber- 
muda, the Bahamas ... oh come on, pretty mama,” you get 
the idea. Upon hearing this song, you can picture yourself 
lying back on a hammock drinking coconut milk right out 
of the coconut with a little umbrella in it. 


“Thoia Thoing” by R. Kelly — At first, you might think 
this song doesn’t quite belong, but after a few seconds, you'll 
realize that main melody has a perfect Asian influence to 
it. It will definitely get you psyched for traveling to the Far 
East. Just make sure you don’t travel with young kids, be- 
cause it’ll be a long flight, but if you have to, make sure R. 
Kelly isn’t on your plane. 


“The World Is Mine” by David Guetta — As you hit up 
the nightclubs in France, you're bound to hear the crowd go 
crazy once Guetta is blasting on the speakers. His dance/ 
techno grooves are awesome and definitely bring some life 
to the French party scene. As a world traveler, this should be 


your theme, for the world is yours to see. 

“Circle of Life” by Carmen Twillie & Lebo M. — The sun 
has just risen on the horizon. A pack of elephants crosses the 
plains. Giraffes stretch out their necks for food. What song 
to better compliment your African safari than this Lion King 
classic? Not only will it make the experience more memo- 
rable, but you'll get the chance to reminisce on the great Dis- 
ney classic at the same time. 


__ “Walk Idiot Walk” by The Hives — Although the song 

ve Pome ee n. e in Swec le The . 
track comes off of their album Tyrannosaurus Hives and is en- 
ergetic enough to ready you through this European penin- 
sular country. Besides, there’s more to Sweden than just their 
meatballs. 





“Diablo Rojo” by Rodrigo Y Gabriela — While check- 
ing out the Mayan and Incan ruins or while cruising along 
the Amazon, the rhythmic guitars of Rodrigo Y Gabriela are 
peaceful yet fascinating enough to really appreciate what 
you're seeing on your Latin American journey. 


“Always New Depths” by Bloc Party — Granted, their 
latest album, A Weekend in the City, is all about life in the 
grim areas of London, but this early track of theirs gives 
you more of a feel for the beautiful English countryside. 
Besides, any mention of Bloc Party to the residents of the 
United Kingdom will definitely help you fit in better with 
our neighbors across the pond. 


“2 Step Bhangra” by The Bilz feat. So-D & Kashif — Put 
on this song and you're ready to get your groove on Indian 
style. Bust a move to this hit in the dance clubs and you'll be 
hotter than curry food from Bombay all the way to Calcutta 
and everywhere in-between. : 


“Guten Tag” by +44 — No, the band is not German, 
but the song is a cover of a tune by the German pop band, 
Wir sind Helden. The band +44, however, consists of Mark 
Hoppus and Travis Barker from Blink-182, so you know 
this song rocks. Their cover of “Guten Tag” is a great way 
to welcome you back home to the good ole US of A, as the 
enerey of the track keeps you awake during your travels 

ome. 





Seven key phrases to learn for traveling 





By LAUREN FLUGER 
For The News-Letter 


When traveling abroad 
it is more than likely that 
one will struggle with lan- 
guages of the native speak- 
ers. While this may be “so 
cool” and help contribute 
to the “foreign feel” of your 
experience, it also can cre- 
ate problems when trying 
to overcome the language 
barrier. Here are a few key 
phrases that can help you 
during your travels ... if 
you take the time it takes 
to learn them in the native 
language. 


“How much does it cost?” 
Always an important one, un- 
less you're planning on stealing. 


“Where is the bathroom?” — 
Self-explanatory (I should 
hope). 





~| the most popular person on 
the Champs-Elysées. 
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~ LAUREN SCHWARTZMAN/GRAPHICS STAFF 


“Why don’t you speak Eng- 
lish?” 

A great way to make friends. 
People in other countries LOVE 


- the fact that Americans think 


everyone should speak their lan- 
guage. Try this one out: you'll be 


“How do you get to__?” 

Sometimes it’s good to 
know where you're going. 
Unless you don’tmind taking 
the “scenic route.” Beware 
though, the scenic route en- 
tails blistered feet, tired and 
whiny travelers, and often 
ending up in a shady area 
that’s dimly lit ... where no- 
body speaks English. Guys, 
swallow your pride, it’s al- 
ways a good idea to ask di- 
rections when overseas. 








“Slow down!” or “I think 
we're crossing the median!” 
This might come in handy on 
a tour bus. Accidents are not ap- 
preciated during a leisure tour, 


Lastly “hello,” “goodbye” and 
of course, always remember to 
say thank you! 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
The best thing about your mom’s 
meatloaf is that it isn’t from the 


FFC and thus is probably not made 
of kittens. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
Average rainfall in Guatemala is 
twice the amount that falls any- 
where else in the w orld. So don’t 


forget your umbrella, ella, eh, eh. 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 
Readers of this w eekly horoscope 
might begin to notice s something 
interesting about themselves: it’s 
your B.O., shower Bers 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 2 

Of all the zodiac signs, Cancey has 
the most unfortunate name. I bet 
“Cancer” was a pretty cool name 


back in the day. 

Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 

Daily doses of radioactive expo- 
Sure to your microwave can se- 


verely shrink the size of your pop- 
corn bags. 


Virgo: (August 23 - Sept. 22) 
Puppy poo is not something you 
want on your shoe. That being 
said, Virgo’s check your shoes for 
that puppy funk. 








Sudoku 
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Libra: (Sept. 23 - October 22) 

Are you going out this week- 
end? Well you should! Jupiter has 
moved to the left of Saturn and 
this means you got game. 


Scorpio: (October 23 - Nov. 21) 
Female Angler fish will swim into 
the mouth of the male fish and lay 
their eggs. He then hosts them un- 
til they hatch. GROSS, 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Teachers don’t like it when you 
fall asleep in class, in the front 
row. They tend to think that’s dis- 
respectful. 

Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 
With the right planets in your 
seventh house you can expect a 
fantastic grade on your test next 
week, so don’t bother studying. 


Aquarius: (January 20 - Feb, 18) 
No person wants to be called a 
liar. So do yourself a favor and call 
someone else a liar before they get 
a chance to do it to you. 


Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Children droppings in your cof- 
fee have been proven to increase 
intelligence, according to a recent 





study. You wish, sucker! ; 
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The malevolent 
Can you spot al 


raphics staff has altered the following pictures to fool unsuspecting viewers . 
i five changes in the bottom photograph? 


Mac Schwerin is on vacation. His column will resume next week. 








Comicali 


Star Date 


2008 A.D. 


where no turtle has gone before 


This week’s topic: 


elebrityism 


Wasted Ink 


Over here, former-child- 
star-who-crashed-on-her- 
way-through-adolescence- 
due-to-a-combination-of- 
sex-and-drugs! 





Bg 


I think I have enough head 
shots. Can you please lift your 
skirt so we can get some pics 
of your vajayjay? 














A Photo in Time 


GET THE HELL OUT OF 
MY FACE, HANKS! 




















My window was a convex 
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M. soccer doesnt flinch Volleyball makes an effort against undefeated Havertord 
against the Green Terror 


CONTINUED FROM B12 
Even sophomore 
Rami Zeidan, a major threat in 
the eyes of the Muhlenberg fan 
base, showed no fear during the 
game. 

Unfortunately the flight of 
the Blue Jays started off in a 
downward direction as_ the 
Mules scored the first goal in the 
17th minute. This is the first time 
in the season Hopkins hasn't hit 
the scoreboard first. 

“Tt was a wake-up call,” soph- 
omore defender Nathan Wysk 
said. “After that, though, the 
team responded maturely.” 

The maturity of upperclass- 
men defenders senior Matty 
Carlson and junior Ethan Mul- 
ligan were part of this response, 
and the men were able to hold 
off an aggressive Muhlenberg for 
the rest of the game. 

Along with the defenders, 
“We had several key players step 
up and make some big plays,” 
Mierley said. 

This included a goal from 
junior midfielder Akash Naik, 
who slipped the ball by Muhlen- 
berg goalie Peter Bennett off a 
pass from senior forward Mo 
Hamzeh. 

“The first goal was awesome. 
It was a mixture of hardwork on 
Mo’s part and a strong finish by 
Akash,” Wysk said. 





midfielder 


Field this Saturday at 4 p.m. 


Still carrying his fire from 
Friday, Bukowski tallied his 
12th goal of the season, securing 
the Jays’ final point in the start 
of the second half. From then 
on, both teams played ferocious- 
ly; however, Hopkins’ defense 
again proved even too stubborn 
for the Mules, who just couldn’t 
break the Jay barrier to tie the 
score. 

Sophomore defender Tommy 
McQueen’s performance on the 
field was inspiring to both fans 
and teammates, as McAbee re- 
counted: 

“Picture this: Last 10 minutes, 
their fans getting nervous, both 
teams a little panicky, and all of 
the sudden, a banger from the 
top of the 18 ... Tom dives, heads 
it out ... crowd goes wild. We 
dodged a bullet. Tom came out 
huge.” 

McQueen's header stopped a 
crucial Muhlenberg shot, holding 
the delicate one point lead for a 
Blue Jay victory. 

The Muhlenberg victory was 
huge for Hopkins, who hasn’t 
won at Muhlenberg since a 2-0 
win in 2001. As of right now, the 
men are undefeated with an 11-0 
record. 

Hopkins plans on going for 
their twelfth straight win as they 
take on Dickinson at Homewood 


{ 
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Junior midfielder Nick Guana takes the ball upfield in Friday's game vs. McDaniel 
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Despite losing to the IIth-ranked Fords, the Lady Blue Jays pulled off wins against Salisbury, New Jersey City ysburg 


By KATIE MOODY 
News-Letter Stal? Writer 


The Hopkins volleyball team 
still stands strong with a 16-4 
record despite being topped by 
Haverford (18-0) last Saturday, 
Sept. 29. lhe #11 Haverford Col- 
lege Fords remain undefeated for 
the year with the victory over the 
Lady Jays. : 

The Lady Jays were led by 
junior opposite hitter Kim Jack- 
anich who posted nine kills 
and eight digs while teammate 
junior setter Amanda Lewis 
dished out 26 assists and con- 
tributed eight digs. Senior out- 
side hitter Natalia Fijalkowski 
placed a team-high 10 digs on 
the match. 

Haverford won the first game 
with a 30-24 score as their out- 
side hitter Laura Nuyen went 
over 1,000 kills for her career. 
The Fords then wrapped up the 
match with 30-25 and 30-23 vic- 
tories, respectively. The Fords 
received double-doubles from 
their sophomore outside hitter 
Rachel Salvo and senior setter 
Emily Hinchcliff. Salvo had 14 
kills and 16 digs added to her 
stats while Hinchcliff contribut- 
ed 35 helpers and added 14 digs. 
Salvo barely missed the double- 


| double with nine kills and 13 
| digs. 


Despite the defeat, the Lady 
Jays are not letting it affect their 


| outlook on the season or what 
| this does for their record both 


overall and within the Centen- 


| nial Conference. Prior to facing 


Haverford, they had an impres- 
sive couple of weeks, including 
the one when they went 3-1 at the 


| Salisbury University Invitational 


on Sept. 21 and 22 and then beat 
Dickinson 3-0 at home on Sept. 
26. 

At the Salisbury University 
Tournament, the girls faced 


| Salisbury (16-5) and New Jer- 
| sey City (14-4) in the first day of 


the competition. Both teams are 
tough rivals of the Lady Jays, 
and the girls knew they had to 








er 





SHIV GANDHI/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


Setter Amanda Lewis jumps up for a spike in Saturday's match against Haverford. 


step it up to make the competi- 
tion work for every inch. In the 
first match, against Salisbury, 
the Jays were defeated 3-1. 

They initially took game 
one by a score of 30-21, but the 
Sea Gulls bounced back to win 
the second, third and fourth 
matches with 31-29, 31-29 and 
30-28 games, respectively. Later 
that afternoon, Hopkins faced 
a hard-hitting New Jersey City 
team that had entered the match 
with an impressive record of 11- 
MS 


The match went to five games 
after New Jersey City took game 
one by a score of 30-12. The Jays 
came back to win the second 
and third games, 30-19 and 30- 
19, respectively, but a New Jer- 
sey City victory in game four 
forced the match to go to a fifth. 
Hopkins sealed the victory with 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Sports Editor 


First of all let me say that if 
the entire New England Patri- 
ots could fit in the following 
Studs category, the title would 
go to them. The Patriot offense 
raked up a whopping 34 points 
against Cincinatti in Monday 
night’s game. The massacre 
marked the fourth game in a 
row the Pats have scored over 30 
points. I’ve touted wide receiver 
Randy Moss before and I'll tout 
him again. Moss was by far the 
best off-season acquisition of the 


a 16-14 win in the final game, 
making their tournament re- 
cord 1-1. 

The next day, the girls went 2- 
0 when they picked up a 3-0 win 
on Gettysburg (12-5) and a 3-0 
against Richard Stockton (9-12). 
Opposing Gettysburg, the first 
match of the day, Hopkins swept 
the Bullets winning 30-26, 30-25 
and 30-17, making it their all-time 
fourth victory against the confer- 
ence rival. 

As for Richard Stockton, the 
Lady Jays did not disappoint. 
This time, they took the three 
games by scores of 30-17, 30-16, 
30-18. 

The following Wednesday, 
the Jays won their fourth match 
in a row, which was against 
Dickinson (5-11) with a 3-0 
match score. Lewis moved into 
second place on the Lady Jays’ 


the Miami defense, scoring a to- 
tal of five touchdowns, three of 
them rushing. With this game, 
both Culpepper and the injured 
starter Josh McCown have had 
great games this season, which 
might create something of a QB 
crisis once McCown bounces 
back from his injured foot. Un- 
certainty’ toward Culpepper’s 


career assists list with 3,380, 
The girls spiked their way into 
an early lead in game one with 
an 8-0 advantage before Dickin- 
son could score a single point, 
Hopkins lengthened their lead 
to 15-5 and then 20-10 until they 
settled on a 30-19 win to take 
game one. In the second game, 
however, Dickinson started off 
with a 2-1 lead, and it looked 
for only a split second that this 
match would be tough. 

However, as expected, the 
Jays turned it around, scoring six 
unanswered points with sopho- 
more opposite hitter Allison 
Cappelaere’s superior servin 
skills making it a 7-2 lead. The 
girls captured the game with a 
score of 30-24, and they finished 
up the match by winning game 
three 30-19. 

Despite the heavy loss to 
Haverford, the Lady Jays are ea- 
ger to get back on the court and 
prove they have what it takes to 
get to the top. This week they 
have two opportunities to im- 
prove not only their overall re- 
cord, but also their Centennial 
Conference record. On Wednes- 
day, Hopkins hosts Gettysburg 
in the Goldfarb Gymnasium for 
what should be an all-out shoot- 
ing match. On Saturday Oct. 
6, the team travels to Swarth- 
more. 

This will be the second time 
this season that the Jays will 
face Gettysburg. Gettysburg 
leads the all-time series against 
the Lady Jays 27-4, but Hop- 
kins isn’t worried. The Jays are 
second in their conference in 
assists (13.04 per game), kills 
(13.64 per game) and blocks per 
game (1.90). 

In addition to their high rank- 
ings in the conference, the Lady 
Jays grabbed a 3-2 victory against 
Swarthmore as three Jays posted 
double-doubles in the win. The 
girls definitely hope for a repeat 
of that performance. 





Fantasy Insider Week Four: Pats still rollin’. 


31 passes with no touchdowns. 
Maybe McNabb should lay off 
the Chunky Soup and hit the 
practice field. 

Sleepers and Surprises 
Sammy Morris, RB — With usual 
starter Laurence Maroney still 
out with a strained groin, Sam- 
my Morris lived up to the expec- 
tations laid upon him. Fulfilling 
the ideal of Patriot dominance, 
Morris rushed for 117 yards and 
one touchdown, earning him 
the title of FedEx Ground Player 


of the Week. From a team that 


traditionally airs it out from the 


hands of Tom Brady, the Patriots’ 
ground attack was somewhat of 
a surprise. Maroney’s status, for 
the moment, is still unknown, 
but Sammy Morris is definitely 


year and with the former loud- 
mouth settling into the New 
England style, matched up with 
the continued outstanding per- 





Now Open 
in Charles Village ! 


Great menu featuring WINGS, 
BURGERS, PIZZA, 
CHEESESTEAKS, SALADS, 
NACHOS, SEAFOOD 


MONDAY nights are WING 
NIGHTS .... buy 10, get 10 FREE 
TUESDAY nights are pIZZA 
NIGHTS ... 16" cheese pizza $10.95 
WEDNESDAYS are HALF PRICE 
BURGERS ... all day & night 
THURSDAY night is CHEESESTEAK 
NIGHT ... buy 1, get 1 at % price 
FRIDAY nights are FISH FRY 
NIGHTS .... $8.95 fish fry dinner special 











formances of Tom Brady, Moss’ 
value is only going to increase. 
I am a New England fan, so you 
may say I have a bias, but New 
England’s statistics do not. 

Studs : Brett Favre, QB — 
While only ranked fifth in Week 
4’s stat column (under Tony 
Romo, Daunte Culpepper, Pey- 
ton Manning and Tom Brady) 
Brett Favre’s performance 
against Minnesota will be re- 
membered forever. With an end 
zone pass to Greg Jennings, Fa- 
vre broke Dan Marino’s passing 
record for career touchdowns 
with 421 passes. Favre finished 
the win with one more touch- 
down and 344 yards of total 
offense. Favre has proven to be 
a consistent fantasy threat so 
far this season. With big-game 
potential in receivers Donald 
Driver and Greg Jennings, ex- 
pect more to come from the new 
touchdown king. 

Tom Brady, QB — Nope, I can’t 
stop talking about my’ favorite 
player in the NEL. In only his sev- 
enth year as a starter, Tom Brady 
has been a consistent nightmare 
against anyone who faces him. 
Before the Cincinatti game, the 
Bengals defense watched a mon- 
tage of every mistake Brady had 
made in his career. I can tell 
you two things about that tape: 
it couldn’t have been very long, 
and in the end, it didn’t make a 
difference. Brady threw for three 
touchdowns and 231 yards in 
Monday night’s game. He's been 
doing it for years; don’t expect 
him to stop now. 

Daunte Culpepper, QB — In 
his first start of the 2007 season, 
the veteran Culpepper tore up 
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Tom Brady has been a consistent threat 
since he first suited up to play in 2001. 


future in Oakland leads me to 
stray away from picking him up 
just yet. 

Duds : Jeremy Shockey, TE — 
Last week I traded Jamal Lewis 
for Jeremy Shockey thinking I 
pulled off a steal. A week later 
I’m hurling a bowl of nachos 
at the television screen as Gi- 
ants quarterback Eli Manning 
throws a ball at Shockey’s feet, 
then over his head, then into 
the defender’s arms. Shockey’s 
one catch in the Sunday night's 
game against the Eagles was a 
relatively big 17-yarder, but the 
inconsistency of Eli Manning is 
too much of an obstacle to jus- 
tify Shockey in your starting 
line-up. 

Donovan McNabb, QB — In 
between bouts of tears as I 
watched the Shockey-Manning 
clown show, I fell into fits of 
laughter watching my second- 
most-hated quarterback (Eli’s 
big brother takes the gold med- 
al for that category) get sacked 
again ... and again ... and again. 
Donovan McNabb was sacked 
12 times in one game, breaking 
yet another NFL record, while 
completing a miserable 15 of 


worth a pick-up, even if the start- 
er returns. Morris will still be ex- 
tremely valuable in third-down 
or goal-line situations. 

Patrick Crayton, WR — In an 
offense usually dominated by 
two letters — T.O, — Crayton 
broke through as a viable target 
for the on-fire Tony Romo. Cray- 
ton pulled in seven receptions for 
184 yards and two touchdowns 
in Sunday’s game against the St. 
Louis Rams, establishing him- 
self as the NFL statistical leader 
of Week 4. Crayton is worth the 
occasional start here and there, 
especially considering Tony Ro- 
mo’s recent success, but with Ter- 
rell Owens as the dominant force 
behind the Dallas offense, don’t 
get your hopes up for a repeat 
performance from Crayton any- 
time soon. 

Demian’s Fantasy Rule #4: 

Don't make dumb trades. For 
many of you, this may be your 
first time ever participating in 
fantasy football. Maybe a couple 
of friends, or even some loving 
family members, invited you 
to their league with the words, 
“Don't worry. It’s not hard.” Well, 
in my first year of fantasy foot- 
ball, | made the mistake of trad- 
ing Marvin Harrison (who was 
doing amazing) for Jamal Lewis 
(who wouldn’t have started for 
a high school JV team). I didn’t 
wina game the rest of the season 
and I disgraced my family. The 
point is if you're new to fantasy, 
you will be taken advantage of. 
Find a friend who knows his 
stuff and is not in your league, 
and ask his advice whenever 
mysterious-looking trades come 
your way. 


mediate needs to put some more — 


- Dickinson and more 
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By MARY DOMAN 


Sports Editor 


Watch out ladies — this 
athlete of the week’s got 
some moves that’l] make 
your heart beat faster than 
he can score a soccer goal 
(which is really, really 
fast). ‘i 


Freshman forward 
Scott Bukoski currently 
leads the men’s soccer 


team in goals, scoring his 
12th over the weekend 
against Muhlenberg. For 
a freshman, he’s winning 
the hearts of Hopkins fa te 
and teammates. Haven't 
fallen for him yet? Listen 
to teammate Max Venker. 
“The kid is amazing,” 
sophomore _ midfielder 
Venker said with wonder. “Not 
only does he score, operate, and 
stretch like a machine, but he 
can even talk in a robot voice.” 
Okay, okay — maybe robot 
voices aren’t your thing? Don't 
worry — I didn’t even hear the 
robot voice during my interview 
with Bukoski, and I can prom- 
ise you that Bukoski’s standard 
speech is spine-tingling as well. 
“Hey baby, come up to my 
place and I'll spoon-feed you 
some of my captain crunch,” he 
said with a wink. Though he’s 
only kidding with me, I can’t say 
his request isn’t tempting. The 
thought of being crammed in an 
AMR II room with a bowl of sug- 
ary cereal somehow seems ideal 
when Bukoski’s suggesting it. 
Bukoski’s proven his smooth 
ways on and off the field, as 
shown by his rapturous exhibi- 
tions both against Muhlenberg 
this weekend and with me in Café 
Q Monday night. And though he 
hasn't used the aforementioned 
pick-up line on any girls thus far, 
he’s got plenty of cereal waiting in 
his room for any lady that might 
want'a spoonful of his Cinnamon 
Toast Crunch. 
~ “Cinnamon Toast Crunch, I’m 
telling you. It’s the way to a girl’s 
heart,” he said. 
And again, if robot voices and 


Mules send 
blue Jays 
packing 


CONTINUED FROM PacE B12 
crowd and gave Hopkins the lead 
they had been searching for the 
entire game. 

“Since the beginning of 
the year I knew he would be 
something special,” Schatzman 
said. 

Coming off a  44-point 
lambasting at the hands of 
Moraviana week before, Hopkins’ 
defense was ready to do its part. 
Junior strong safety Steven Houck 
discussed defensive strategies 
that Hopkins employed in the 
game at Muhlenberg. 

“We knew they had a couple 
big wide receivers. We wanted 
to prevent them from throwing 
over the top,” Houck said. ”They 
like to use power runs which 
we would try to blow up in the 
backfield.” 

Although Muhlenberg scored 
28 points, that number can be 
misleading. By turning the ball 
over as frequently as Hopkins 
did, the defense was constantly 
put in back-against-the-wall 
situations. 

“The defense played pretty 
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soggy grains aren't the way to 
your heart, Bukoski also enjoys 
romantic strolls down Charles 
Street, Moulin Rouge and Gavin 
DeGraw. Also, he prefers moo- 
setracks ice cream with peanut 
butter sauce, hot fudge, chocolate 
sprinkles, whipped cream and a 
cherry. 


« 
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Scheuch said. 
“Tonly have one word for Scott 
Bukoski: respect,” Mierley said. 
Even for our interview, Bukos- 
ki established a mutual respect, 
before telling any sharing any 
of his romantic recipes. In order 
to secure a sturdy bond between 
us, he made me 





“T always give 


the cherry to 
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knock on wood 
twice and give 





my companion, a high five be- 
though,” he said. fore the inter- 
“Even to your Year: Freshman view began. 
et Bio/ Pre-Med |] “tS alter see. 
. ce g only a bit of 
“Of course. Position: Forward this freshman’s 
It’s just common Hopkins Highlights: sensitive side, | 
courtesy.” Bukoski leads the confess I'd give 
Outside the Centennial Conference 


ice cream shop, 
though, Bukos- 
ki, shows more 
than just com- 
mon courtesy to his teammates. 

“T try to help the upperclass- 
men as much as possible, be- 
cause I’d like them to respect me 
as much as I respect them,” he 
said. 

Which, apparently, is working 
-— the same topic was brought 
" up by sophomore defender Matt 

Mierley and junior defender 
John Scheuch in separate inter- 
views. 

“Bukoski, as well as all the 
freshmen, has gotten into the 
team really easily and adapt- 
ed quickly to college soccer,” 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
five years, and in that time, 
added knock-down stands to in- 
crease seating capacity at Home- 
wood Field. Concrete stands 
were constructed a short while 
later. 

While the school was attempt- 
ing in some respects to become 
a “football school,” the lacrosse 
team flourished at Homewood 
Field, winning national champi- 
onships in 1923, 1924, 1926, 1927 
and 1928. 

In 1928 lacrosse became an 
Olympic demonstration sport 
and it was decided that the top 
six teams in the country should 
engage in a playoff to determine 
who should represent the Unit- 
ed States. 

Hopkins defeated Mt. Wash- 
ington and Navy, and in the final 
game in front of 12,000 at Home- 
wood Field, Hopkins defeated 
the University of Maryland Ter- 
rapins to earn their ticket to Am- 
sterdam. 

In the 1930s, the school began 
to become concerned with the 
over-commercialization of ath- 
letics, and that a large portion of 





well,” Houck said. “We covered 
our assignments.” 

Though the defense did get 

burned for a few big plays, Houck 
thinks the problem is that the 
team has not put it all together at 
one time. 
The Blue Jays need to start put- 
ting it all together soon. On Satur- 
day, the Blue Jays face Dickinson, 
the top team in the Centennial 
Conference. Hopkins has the per- 
fect chance to show their mettle. 

Murray described some 1m- 


- gamesinthe wincolumn. 

“We ‘have been Pore 
ourselves lately,” Murray said. 
"We are less concerned about 
about 


_ ourselves.” 





with 12 goals this season. 





more than just a 
high five to hear 
more. 

“It’s crazy. I 
feel ... lifted. I 
know it sounds corny, but after 
it happens, I feel like I’m just fly- 
ing,” Bukoski said about scoring 
(on the soccer field). 

Considering this has happened 
to Bukoski 12 times this season, 
his somewhat dreamy demeanor 
is understandable (the rqbot yoice, 
though, still lacks explanation). 
Besides the euphoric effect of 
scoring a goal, Bukowski’s simply 
orgasmic when it comes to other 
aspects of the game. 

“T just love the fresh smell of 
grass on the field,” he said. He 
even takes pleasure in water 


the student body participated in 
no athletics. 

In his book Recreation and 
Athletics at Johns Hopkins: A One- 
Hundred-Year History, Dr. G. Wil- 
son Shaffer outlines how the 
University, under President Jo- 
seph Ames, decided that the en- 
tire athletics program was to be 
placed under the control of fac- 
ulty and a major emphasis of the 
program would be on intramural 
sports and allowing athletic op- 
portunities for all students. 

Gate receipts would also be 
eliminated at Homewood Field, 
allowing for free admission. In 
order for this to happen, a gym 
was developed, after which time 
many new sports teams were in- 
stated at Hopkins. 

After World War II, student 
enrollment increased dramati- 
cally at Hopkins due to the high 
number of students attending 
under the G.I. Bill. For most of 
the late 1940s and early 1950s, 
Homewood field was often filled 
to capacity for football and la- 
crosse. 

For afternoon games in foot- 
ball and lacrosse, those who 
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Bukoski will sel your heart racing 


I have to swallow it 
and let the rest drip 
all down my chest,” he 
said. 

I'll let you pause 
add to it: 

Hanging on_ that 
chest are medals of two 


consecutive titles of 


Offensive Player of the 
Week, and a D3kicks. 


Beating beneath it is a 


to offer on the roman- 
tic side.” 

Though he’s explor- 
ing his more sensitive 
side, what fans and 
teammates really seem to adore 
in Bukoski is his aggressive side. 
Although he “always strives in 
life to be a gentleman,” Bukos- 
ki’s attitude on the field melts 
any ideas of sharing ice cream 
sundaes. His ruthless offense 
has shown goal after goal, and 
his teammates have noticed. 

“He comes of as shy and 
peaceful, but on the field, he’s 
a tenacious wolverine,” sopho- 
more defender Neil McLean 
said. 

Whether he’s a wolverine or 
a wooer, it’s clear that Bukoski’s 
got attention on and off the field. 
After all, covering up that “wol- 
verine” side is “just a clean-cut, 
attractive guy,” said sophomore 
defender Nathan Wysk. 
he’s sensitive,” said junior de- 
fender John Scheuch. 

But Bukowski said, “I don’t 
want people to think I’m a pretty 
boy.” 

This non-pretty boy would 
like to give a shout-out to his 
mom, who he claimed to miss 
even more than moosetracks ice 
cream. 

And if you enjoy any of these 
same things, and happen to be 
single, you might be able to take a 
shot at Bukoski’s heart at the Blue 
Jays’ game on Saturday. If you’re 
lucky, you could find yourself 
smelling the sweet scent of grass 
or sharing a bowl of Cinnamon 
Toast Crunch. 


wished to.get a seat came an hour 
or two early and ate lunch in the 
stands. 

Robert “Bob” Scott (the name- 
sake of the Robert Scott Gymna- 
sium) remembers how crowded 
the games used to be. 

“Back in those days, when 
Homewood Field would pack in 
over 10,000 people for a lacrosse 
game, our seating really was 
not much more than 9,000. And 
with people standing all the 
way around the fence five or six 
feet deep, the entire place was 
packed,” he said. 

“And the stands at Home- 
wood Field are probably as 
close to the field as any stadium 
around. I guess they still refer to 
it as the Yankee Stadium of la- 
crosse because the crowds then 
at Homewood Field were prob- 
ably the biggest crowds of any 
place to watch a lacrosse game,” 
he continued. 

Scott was a captain of both the 
football and lacrosse teams, plus 
an All-American in Lacrosse. 
He became the coach of the La- 
crosse team in 1954, and under 
his 20-year tenure as coach the 
team won seven 
national champi- 
onships. He then 
became athletic 
director and re- 
tired in 1995. 

In the 1960s, 
general renova- 
tions to the ath- 
letic facilities as 
a whole were ini- 


tiated. The New- 
‘ton H. White 
athletic center 


was constructed 
and a new cen- 
ter section of 
the bleachers at 
Homewood was 
constructed, 
topped with a 
new press box 


an enclosed box 
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Cross Country 
steps in the right direction 


By EILEEN LILLY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The men’s cross-country team 
vanquished their competition 


over the past two weeks, finishing 


second in both the Paul Short In- 
vitational and NYU Invitational. 
The women struggled a bit in the 
Paul Short Invitational, finishing 
in 37th place, but they picked it 
up at the NYU Invitational where 
they finished third. 

The Paul Short Invitational 
race included unranked Division 
II and III teams. While thrilled to 
take second place in the race, their 
happiness was_ barred by being 
beat by their Centennial Confer- 
ence rival, Dickinson College. 

Despite the loss to Dickinson, 
the Hopkins team had several 


| individual excellent individual 


performances. 
Senior captain James Bronson 
said, “But, in weighing the good 





teams taking 


second apart, placing 55th and 
56th respectively. Sophomore 
Graham Belton finished the 
Hopkins top six runners, finish- 
ing in 29:13 and 180th place. 

Previous to the Paul Short In- 
vitational, Hopkins placed sec- 
ond in the NYU invitational. Se- 
nior Patrick Brandon once again 
led the team, improving his time 
from last year by fifteen seconds 
he finished in 11th place with a 
time of 26:45. 

He was followed by team- 
mates Steve Tobochnik who fin- 
ished in 14th place, and James 
Bronson who finished in 19th 
place. Graham Belton and Dan 
Pike also finished in the top 40. 

The women’s team finished 
35th out of 47 Division II and III 
teams at the Paul Short Invita- 
tional. 

Sophomore Laura Paulsen 
was the first Hopkins’ runner 
to pass the finish line, finishing 





and the bad, in 65th place 
this weekend with a time of 
was a success “We're right where 22:02. 

... We're right Junior Ra- 
where we Wwe want to be at chel Hogen 


this point in 


the season.” season.” 


in this point in the 





followed her 
about a min- 
ute and a half 


Senior cap- later with a 
tain Patrick — SENIOR CAPTION time of 23:36 
Brandon was PATRICK BRANDON and 192nd 
the first to fin- place. Sopho- 
ish the race for more Mary 
Hopkins with O’Grady im- 


a personal best time of 26:07. He 
came in sixth overall. 

Freshman Steve Tobochnik 
continued to secure his place on 
the team with a personal best 
time of 26:18. He was the second 
Hopkins runner to place, finish- 
ing in ninth place. Senior captain 
James Bronson completed Hop- 
kins’ top three runners. He fin- 
ished in 22nd place overall, with 
a time of 26:35. 

Senior captain Bronson said, 
“With a few modifications ... 
we should be able to put our- 
selves in a position to take 2nd 
in the conference [to Haverford] 
and 4th at regionals [Haverford, 
Carnegie Mellon, and Allegh- 
eny] so that we can advance to 
Nationals.” 

Although not their personal 
best times, sophomore David 
Sigmon and junior Dan Pike 
both supported their team as 
they crossed the finish line one 


for the president of the Univer- 
sity and a room for radio broad- 
casting. 

Also, in 1966 the North- 
South Lacrosse all-star game 
took place at Homewood Field. 
In that same year, the National 
Lacrosse Hall of Fame, located 
just north of the field, was dedi- 
cated. 

But even in the past 25 years, 
Homewood Field has and is still 
being developed further. The 
field is also being used to hold 
major events. The grass surface, 
which suffered a beating from 
both the lacrosse and football 
teams, was replaced in 1982 by 
Astroturf. 

“Initially we changed it to 
the Astroturf for the 1982 World 
Lacrosse Games. It also allowed 
us to play not only football and 
lacrosse, but also our two soccer 
teams, men’s and women’s, and 
field hockey. It was nice with the 
artificial turf because every team 
could play and it wouldn’t make 
any difference,” Scott said. 

Homewood Field again played 
host to the World Lacrosse Games 
in 1998. In preparation for the 
games, construction was com- 
pleted on the Schelle Pavilion, 
which added seating for 4,900 
more fans. In 2005, field turf re- 


placed the Astroturf. 
To commemorate the 
anniversary, Johns Hopkins 


Athletics has designed a patch 
which the school has utilized 
on both printed material and on 
team uniforms. 

Larossa was instrumental in 
creating the patch. “Our lacrosse 
coaches, specifically Bill Dwan 
and I, developed the idea of 
having a patch to commemorate 
the 100th year and when I talked 
to him about it, we were talking 
about it in terms of lacrosse.,” he 
said. i 

“But it’s not just the 100th year 


of Homewood Field for lacrosse, it’s 


the 100th year of Homewood Field 
for anyone who calls Homewood 


mediately followed her for 193rd 
place and a time of 23.48. Senior 


Jacci Clauss, freshman Megan 


Brower and junior Emma Hiza 
completed Hopkins’ top six run- 
ners. 

At the NYU Invitational the 
womer’s team fared better, fin- 
ishing third in the Mid-Atlantic 
Regional Preview. Losing to Ge- 
nesco State and conference rival 
Dickinson, all of Hopkins’ top 
six runners finished in the top 
40. 

Sophomore Laura Paulsen 
once again led her team fin- 
ishing fourth with a time of 
22.05. Mary O’Grady finished 
next in 22nd place. Rachel Ho- 
gen, Megan Brower, Freshman 
Christina Valerio and Mira Pa- 
tel comprised Hopkins’ top six 
runners. 

Both the men’s and women’s 
teams next compete in the Dick- 
inson Invitational on Oct. 6. 





Homewood field celebrates a century of success 


Field home,” Larossa continued. 

It would be impossible to 
recount all of the memories that 
Homewood Field has provided to 
Hopkins over the past 100 years. 

For some former athletes, 
however, such as head football 
coach Jim Margraff, there are 
certain memories which stand 
out. Margraff was the star 
quarterback at Hopkins from 
1978-1981, and holds many 
moments on Homewood Field 
close to his heart. 

“It was the last game of my 
senior year. We had not beaten 
Western Maryland, who was our 
big rival, and we scored with a 
couple seconds left to beat them. 
The score was tied and we were 
kicking a field goal to win. They 
blocked (the kick) and their All- 
American safety picked it up and 
ran with it, but as he tried to pitch 
it to a teammate, the ball hit the 
ground and we recovered and 
scored on a quarterback sneak to 
seal the win.” 

“Also Bill (Stromberg) was a 
great wide receiver and Billy set 
the Division III career record for 
receptions in that game. He was 
a great, great player.” 

Only one more question is left 
to be asked. What does the fu- 
ture hold for the historic Home- 
wood Field? 

“I don’t know of any plans to 
go anywhere else,” Larossa said. 
“I think that everybody who uti- 
lizes Homewood Field and has 
seen the changes that we have 
made in the last several years.” 

“We added the championship - 
recognition banners out in the 
stadium for our lacrosse team 
and we just received the ones 
for all of our fall sports which 
should be up sometime in the 
next two to three weeks,” he 
said. 

“I think what we have is pretty 
unique and pretty special.We're 
just trying to enhance the feel- 
ings when you come to Home- 
wood foragame.” 
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Div You Know? 


Green Bay Packers quarterback Brett 
Favre, who has been playing in the Na 
tional Football League for 17 years, just 
surpassed Dan Marino’s career touch 
down record? Favre's 421st touchdown 
came with a pass to Greg Jennings. He 
scored one more in Sunday's game 


CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 


W. Soccer vs. Gettysburg 1 p.m. 
M. Soccer vs. Dickinson 4 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


W. Lax - Blue Jay Invitational 12 p.m. 


M. Soccer doesn't flinch against Green Terror Football can't close the deal 


By MARY DOMAN 


ports Editor 


Over the weekend, the 
kins men’s soccer 
their 


team 


tained undefeated 


record 
as they shot past McDaniel (8-2 
and Muhlenberg (2-1 Though 
the Blue Jays flew to Westminis 
ter, Md. and Allentown, Penn. to 


take on their opponents, t 
eign territory 
terrify the team 

[he Jays swept a quick success 
over McDaniel on Frida The 
first half started off with a kick as 
freshmen forwards David Drake 
and Scott Bukoski tallied up two 
points for the Jays in the first 11 
Unfortu- 
nately, the Green Terror was able 
to slip one in the Blue Jay nest, 
making the score 2-1, but junior 
midfielder Nick Gauna, however 
of it. He 
answered with his seventh goal 


minutes of the game 


5 roan 
just wouldn’t have any 


of the season, pushing past Mc- 
Daniel senior goalie Christian 
Maisel. 

The Jays got the second half 
going with even more gt 
more goals from the Blue Jays 
shadowed the second point Mc- 
Daniel managed to get past Hop- 
kins’ defense. 

From senior Ben McAbee to 
freshman Brian Esoda, the game 
against McDaniel really high- 
lighted the team’s depth. Filling 
the age gap were sophomores 
Max Venker and Evan Giles, plus 
the recovered junior Ethan Mul- 
ligan. 

The six-goal lead tied the re- 
cord for the largest margin in 
Hopkins men’s soccer history 
with a 6-0 win from 2003. How- 
ever the Jays had little time to en- 
joy the luxuries of slanted score- 


isto. Six 


wasnt enough to 
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COURTESY OF JAY VAN RENSSELAER 


Scott Bukoski defies gravity to intercept a ball from a Muhlenberg defender. Bukoski scored the game-winning goal on Friday. 


boards as they entered into a 
tight match against Muhlenberg 
on Saturday. 

The Mules had a home-field 
advantage and a crowd rowdier 


Fantasy Insider Week 4: 
Patriot Games 


Another huge week for fanta- 
sy football, spearheaded by three 
quarterback studs who rocked 
the league and one team that 


| could mean a championship for 
| your fantasy players. Page B10 
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than the Jays were used to. How- 
ever the team was able to stay 
composed despite the discourte- 
sies launched from the stands. 
“Our team showed great char- 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Scott Bukoski 


Freshman soccer player Scott 
Bukoski is not only a master on 
the pitch; he’s a master of love. 
Check inside to find out the se- 
crets of this attractive new face 
on campus. Page B11 
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KAUST Discovery Scholarship 


Full scholarships for science 
and technology students 


The King Abdullah University of Science and Technology 


(KAUST), a 21st century graduate-level, research 


university, is offering scholarships for future leaders in 


science, engineering, and technology. 


The benefits of the KAUST Discovery Scholarship include: 


© Full tuition at current institution 


¢ Living stipend, book and computer allowance 


e Upon graduation, admission and full scholarship 


for the KAUST master's degree program at the 


University's Red Sea campus 


The KAUST campus opens in September 2009. Highly 


talented students with one to three years remaining in 


first university degree programs can apply now. 


Visit www.kaust.edu.sa/discovery, or email 


scholarships @kaust.edu.sa. 
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acter coming from behind in front 
of a hostile crowd to pull out the 
victory,” sophomore goalie Matt 
Mierley said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B10 





Homewood turns 100: 
A Century of History 


Beloved Homewood Field cel- 
ebrated its centennial this week. 
Take a look at the history of the 
field and the athletics here at 
Hopkins. 

Page B11 






By ASA BEAL 
Kor The News-Letter 


[In a back-and-forth game that 
ended in a crushing 28-21 defeat, 
the Blue Jays saw their aspirations 
of a second win stolen by the big- 
play offense and opportunistic 
defense of their opponents, the 
Muhlenberg Mules. 

After floundering offensively 
in the first half, Hopkins stormed 
back from a 20-7 deficit to take 
lead 21-20 with 1:25 left in the 
third quarter of play. The lead 
was short-lived, however, as the 
Mules struck just a minute later, 
scoring on a 44-yard run by ju- 
nior John DeLuca which brought 
the score to 26-21. Muhlenberg 
proceeded to convert a two-point 
PAT, which gave them a seven- 
point lead. That lead would hold 
as the Jays squandered their re- 
maining chances. 

The Hopkins offense followed 
their impressive 41-point show- 
ing on Sept. 22 against Moravian 


| with a strong 21-point effort. The 


Blue Jay offense made a statement 
with 342 yards of total offense but 
couldn't pull out the win because 
of five costly turnovers. 

“T think our biggest problem 
has been turnovers,” sophomore 
quarterback Mike Murray said. 
“In the last couple weeks we have 
been able to move the ball, but 
we've been hurt by turnovers at 
inopportune times.” 

Though Murray passed for 


| over 200 yards and a pair of 


touchdowns, his offense strug- 


| gled with keeping the ball away 


from the relentless Mules de- 


| fense. The Muhlenberg defense 


oainst Muhlenberg Mules 


came up with four interceptions 
and a fumble recovery, with two 
of those takeaways coming in 
the closing five minutes of the 
game. 

Although their problems with 
ball control defined the game, the 
Jays performed well compared to 
Muhlenberg’s previous three op- 
ponents. Coming into the clash 
with Hopkins, the Mules had al- 
lowed only 13 points in three pre- 
vious wins against The College 
of New Jersey, Union College and 
Gettysburg. Hopkins’ outburst 
of points was therefore a respect- 
able total against such a stifling 
defense. 

“We knew they would be 
strong but we felt we could run 
the ball against them,”” freshman 
wide receiver Steve Schatzman 
said. “We went in with a good 
game plan and we felt we had the 
players, the plays and the tools to 
win.” 

Just as Schatzman said, Hop- 
kins was able to run the ball 
and run it well. Sophomore run- 
ning back Andrew Kase plowed 
through the Mules’ defense for a 
stunning total of 140 yards. Kase 
averaged nearly six yards per 
carry on his way to an impressive 
performance. Kase has excelled 
in his starting role since he took 
over for senior Phil Roberts who 
went down early in the season 
with a torn ACL. 

Perhaps the defining moment 
of Kase’s season thus far was 
his 57-yard run that came with 
less than two minutes left in the 
third quarter. The run stunned 
both the Mules and their home 

CONTINUED ON Pace B11 
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| Full Scholarships for — 
Science and Technology 
Students 


Undergraduate students studying in Environmental, 
Science, Engineering and Technology fields are invited 
to attend an information session on the Discovery 
Scholarship Program. Refreshments will be served. 


Date: Monday, October 8 


Location: Maryland 110 





The King Abdullah University of Science and Technology (KAUST) 


For more information on KAUST and the Discovery Scholarship 
Program visit www.kaust.edu.sa 
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